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For the Companion. 


KATY’S WORD. 


Katy was Irish. Her full name was Katy 
Mahony, but she pronounced the surname in a 
way to make it a Shibboleth to all but true-born 
Celts, and whenever I could, I avoided the test. 
Her sister Ellen was for five years my servant, 
and I never found a girl better qualified for her 
duties, or more faithful in their performance, than 
was Ellen Mahony. 

Ellen had furnished the means by which Katy 
reached this country, and had found employment 
for her at Mrs. Flint’s, not far from our house, so 
that the sisters met frequently. 

I never shall forget Katy’s appearance as she 
entered my kitchen for the first time, which was 
immediately after her arrival in the city, and be- 
fore she had been twenty-four hours in the coun- 
try. She looked like an animated bundle of 
clothes. From the crown of her head to the soles 
of her feet, every article she wore was too big for 
her, and she seemed to have undertaken to find 
out how many garments she could wear at once. 

If I had entertained any doubts about the rela- 
tionship which should justify Ellen's rapturous 
greeting of this apparition, they needed not her 
introduction of her sister to set them at rest. 
Except that Katy was better-looking, the two 
were closely alike, and would have passed for 
twins 

Ellen, however, was the older by two years. 
She was very proud of her sister, whose good 
looks she often frankly praised, while she as 
frankly disparaged her own personal appearance. 

Katy, on her part, never showed the least con- 
sciousness of superiority, but seemed to look up 
to Ellen as the very model of worldly wisdom and 
right conduct 

A striking evidence of this deference in Katy 
was the complete change which her wardrobe 
underwent before she had been two months in her 
situation. She had, to all outward appearances, 
become completely Americanized. Nor was she 
indebted wholly to Ellen for this revolution, since 
without some natural gift in herself, which guided 
her as by instinct,—an instinct that is developed 
among women in very different degrees, and is in 
some of the sex totally lacking,—she could not 
have effected the result in double the time. 

“Why, Katy,’ I said to her one afternoon, 
when she had been at work about a month, ‘show 
well you look in that dress' It is just the thing 
for you.’ 

“QO mam, its Ellen has cut me old dress over, 
and made it new! It’s the very one yez laughed 
at the first mornin’ I iver come here.” 

I blushed a little at this token of the girl’s 
powers of observation, but her manner was per- 
fectly free from resentment. 

*“Don’t fib, Katy,” said Ellen. “You know 
you did more than the half of it yeself.’ 

Either sister always deprecated the praise which 
the other was eager to bestow upon her. Nor 
was there the least taint of hypocrisy in this; for 
the two never quarrelled, and in various ways 
they were more helpful to each other than many 
people who live together. 

As time passed, I grew better acquainted with 
Katy, and discovered in her all the strong traits 
of character which in her sister I had previously 
observed, and had regarded as exceptional in one 
of her race and station 

Both were regular in their habits, and system- 
atic about their work; both were neat in their 
persons, and hated clutter in their premises; both 
were honest, and betrayed no eagerness to hide or 
excuse shortcomings in their duties, and both were 
good-humored and cheerful at nearly all times. 

Richard and I had not yet been married a year, 
and our experiment in engaging an Irish servant 
had been made with serious misgivings, arising 
from numerous accounts of failure from well- 
meaning friends. Ellen, however, had proved a 
household blessing. Though older, and in many 
respects wiser, than myself, she never showed me 
the least disrespect, or unwillingness to obey my 
orders. 

One morning I was lingering over my half- 
finished cup of tea, and indolently trying to finish 
a mere apology for breakfast in the shape of a 
half-slice of toast,—for June had come, and the 
sun was already warm,—when Ellen looked in, 
and said that her sister wished to speak to me. 
Richard had gone to his office, so I was alone. 

“Send her in,” I said; and, as Katy entered, 
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‘Well, Katy, what can I do for you this morn- 
ing?” 

She said nothing, but shut the door and came 
towards me. I bade her take a chair. 

“Thank you, mam,” she said, ‘“‘but I'll jist 
stand.’’ She looked confused, and did not seem 
to know how to begin her errand. ‘“‘Mebbe, mam, 
youd think it queer like for me to be axing yez 
for money.” 

“For money!" I exclaimed. 
earning anything ?"’ 

“Yes,mam. But it’s money I’ve got to have 
ona suddint. I can't tell ye why, but I'll pay it 
back to yez ina month. It’s tin dollars I want.” 


“Are you not 





| “No, I won't tell her a word.” 


| «Thank ye, mam!” she said. ‘Ye're very 
kind, but ye'll not tell it to me sister ?” 

An important 
avenue of inquiry was closed by this promise, 
| but there seemed no help for it. 

| “God bless ye, mam!" she said. 

| She courtesied, and passing out into the kitchen, 
soon left the house. I had committed myself too 
| far to retreat with good conscience. ‘The promise 
| that I would try to obtain the money was equiva- 


lent in my mind to a pledge that I would succeed, 
if success were possible. 
But how? Richard had that very morning been 
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' compelled to refuse me a much smaller sum than 
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make any further explanations. I fancied that 
the tone of his last reply had betrayed the aptness 
of my suspicions, and that my words had settled 
a doubt in his mind. 

How provokingly unconcerned men are—some- 
times! I thought. I had expected interference, 
and because it had not come, I was disappointed. 
The very ease with which I had obtained what I 
had asked for made me uncomfortable. I had 
been let alone, and must now bear the whole re- 
sponsibility for my conduct. 

I certainly ought to make some inquiries before 
parting with the money. ‘To be sure, Katy did 
not seem like a dishonest girl; but how could I 
be sure that in this instance she was not intending 
to do something wrong ? She had made me prom 
ise not to tell her sister, and that looked suspi 
cious 

I did not want to go to Mrs. Flint, lest Katy 
should suspect the cause of my visit, and there 
was very little probability of obtaining informa- 
tion from that quarter. But there was Mrs. 
McCafferty, an aunt of Katy’s and a respectable 
woman, who had been known to our family for 
many years, and who had given Katy a home 
until the girl nad found employment. 

Although I hardly expected the “old lady,” as 
we called her, would turn informer against her 
own blood, I went to her, and came away en 
tirely satisfied as to Katy’s honesty. 

My misgivings on that score were replaced by 
curiosity to know Katy’s reason for concealing her 
purpose. 

Would it be proper, I thought, to ask an ex- 
planation? Perhaps she would be angry and 
refuse to take the money. But the feeling that I 
had acted without Richard’s knowledge and con- 
sent in this matter now began to trouble me, and 
I knew not whether to keep my own counsel or to 
tell him what I had done and was about to do. 
Richard and I never had secrets from each other, 
and I could not bear the idea of carrying about 
with me the burden of a secret for four weeks. 

But how could I retrace my steps? And how 
would he take it that I had been to Tim for 
money ? 

“What's the matter, Amy ?” said he, before he 
had been in the house five minutes that evening. 

“Nothing,” I answered, confiding in the saving 
grace of an ellipsis; but before long I told him 
the whole story. He listened patiently to the end, 
and when I begged him not to scold me or laugh 
at me he only smiled. 

“No, Amy,” he said, “1 won’t scold you. I 
won't even express an opinion. But if you don’t 
get your money back, come to me and I will pay 
the damages.’ 

Now was not that generous? How many hus- 
bands would have been as considerate ? 

In the morning, Katy came for the money. As 
I gave it to her, I said, in as easy a toneas I could 
command, ‘Would you mind telling me what 
you want with the money ?” 

She looked very much embarrassed and dis- 
tressed, so that I hastily added, ‘‘Well, no matter. 
I did not mean to hurt your feelings.” 

“T’ll tell ye, mebbe, some time, mam; but I 


I knew not what to say. It was the first time | I now required, and to whom else should I apply ? | can’t tell ye now. God bless ye, mam! TI’ll pay 


that I had ever been asked to lend so large a sum. 
To gain time for deciding, I asked, ‘‘When must 
you have the money ?” 

‘“‘Before to-morry mornin’, mam,” she said. 
Then, seeing me still hesitate, ‘I would ask me 
sister, but she spent so much on me before I got 
me place, a-payin’ me passage over, and all, and 
thin’— She hesitated, and looked confused. 
What could it mean ? 

“You have a good sister,’ I said, for the sake 
of saying something, while I tried to fathom this 
mystery. 

‘Yes, mam. She’s been so good, I don't like to 
ax her any more. She’d give me the clothes off 
her back if I'd ax her.” 

“Can you come again to-morrow morning ?” I 
asked. ‘I have not half so much money with 
me now. I shall have to ask Mr. Murdock for it.” 
I felt willing to lend the money, but I was glad of 
an excuse by which I could gain time for think- 
ing and taking counsel. 

‘*Yes, mam,” said she, eagerly. 

“Mind, now,” I said, for I did not want to cut 
off my retreat, “I can’t promise you the money, 
but will see what I can do.” 

She looked so anxious at my last words that I 
felt some compunction for my scruples, but con- 
soled myself with the reflection that it would not 
have been right to encourage hopes which might 
be disappointed. 


allow me sufficient pin-money. 

Besides, Tim always asked one question too 
many. Suppose he should cross-examine me? 
I never should have the courage to confess the use 


though I did not doubt that he would give me the 
money, I dreaded his criticism. 

There seemed, however, to be no alternative; so 
I mustered up all my courage, and went to Tim’s 
office. He was writing as I entered. 

“Tim,” said I, ‘‘can you let me have some 
money ?” 

“Hullo, Sis! 
How much ?” 

“Ten dollars,” I answered, nerving myself for 
the questions which I expected to follow. 

“How do you want it? In what bills?” ~ 

“Tt makes no difference,” said I. 

He gave me the money without further question 
or comment. I was relieved. But perhaps he 
was merely reserving his opinion. 

“I don’t want you to think,” I said, “that I 
come to you because Richard would not give me 
the money. I have not asked him for it. This is 
something special.” 

“That’s all right!” he said, as he went on with 


Where did you come from? Yes. 





To my brother, of course. Only Tim would think | ye ivery cint.” 
it strange that I should come to him for money, 
and might even imagine that Richard did not | had held my peace. 


which I intended to make of the money; for al- | 





his writing. He seemed very busy, soI did not| 


Her expression was so earnest, 
that I again reproached myself, and wished that I 


The four weeks were rapidly passing away. I 
saw Katy now and then, and she seemed, by her 
look, to remember her promise. I felt sure that 
she would fulfil it. One Friday afternoon Mrs. 
Flint came in and asked Ellen if she had seen 
Katy. But Ellen had not seen her sister since 
morning. Mrs. Flint then asked to see me, and I 
came down stairs, for she declined to come up. 

“T went out about three o’clock, Mrs. Mur- 
dock,” said she. ‘I left Katy the front-door key, 
so that she could go cf an errand before I came 
back. When I got home just now, she wasn’t 
there. One of the kitchen windows was open, 
and I got a boy to climb in and unbolt the back 
door. I hunted all over the house for Katy, but 
she was not there.” 

“She has not been here since morning,” said I. 
‘Has she, Ellen ?” 

“No, mam,” said Ellen. 
to Mrs. McCafferty’s.” 

Having received directions for finding the ‘‘old 
lady,” Mrs. Flint took her departure. At about 
seven o’clock she came again, this time in great 
excitement. 

“That girl has taken all my silver spoons and 
forks off with her!” she exclaimed. 

“What!” said Ellen. “I’ll niver belave it, 


“She might be down 
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Katy’s no thief, ’ll take me oath, if 1 was to die 
the nixt minute.” 

“Tell me about this,” I said, coming from. the 
dining-room. Richard followed me. I dreaded 
lest he should have lost patience with me, but 
there was no cause for my alarm. 

“Why, Mrs. Murdock,” explained Ses. Flint, 
“when I got home and came to get suppér, there 
were no spoons and no forks, but the iron ones we 
Mr. Flint and I first went to 
housekeeping. That girl's gone, the Lord knows 
where, and she’s taken the silver with her. 
There’s been a rough fellow hanging round after 
her for several weeks. ‘That's what is the mat- | 
ter.” 

‘“‘Katy’s no such a girl!’’ exclaimed Ellen. 

‘*How did you say you got into the house this 
afternoon ?”’ I asked. 

“I got a boy to climb in by the window and un- 
bolt the back door,’” answered Mrs. Flint. 

“You found the window open, didn’t you—or 
unfastened ?” said Richard. 

“Yes, open—wide open.” 

“Well, then,”’ said he, ‘it’s plain that the thief 
came in that way; for you don’t suppose that 
Katy left the house by the window, do you ?” 

‘‘Where’s the girl gone, I should like to know ?” 
queried Mrs. Flint, somewhat disturbed by this 
logic, but unwilling to give up her theory. 


used to kave when 


*There’s some mystery about it, but we don't 
know that Katy has done anything wrong,” I said, 
trying to persuade myself of this as much as to 
convince the irate Mrs. Flint. 

“TI should think it was enough for her to go off 
in this way, without saying so much as ‘by your 
leave; ‘and I know she’s had something to do 
with stealing that silver. I shall put the police on 
Her ‘tyack. You never can trust these Irish out of 
your sight.” 

With which words, Mrs. Flint bounced out of 
the house. Richard and I discussed the matter, 
and asked Ellen many questions, but to no pur, 
pose. 

On the nex 
ance at my 


xt forenoon, Katy made her 
She was in much distress, 
and asked to see me alone. She told me, with | 
tears, that she could not pay me the 
had borrowed, 


appear: 
house. 


money she 
which would be due on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. 

“Q Miss Murdock!” she wailed, ‘ye will niver | 
belave me, but I was gomg to pay yez ivery cint | 
this very day. And now I had to give 
She thinks it’s 
her silver, and [ niver took a bit of it. Oh, but 
he lied to me, mam, and I'll niver thrust him | 
again!” 


all me 


money to the missus. me took 


She broke down and gave way to a fit of weep- 
ing. | 

“Katy, what does this mean ?” I asked, sternly, 
for her last words seemed to confirm Mrs. 
Suspicions. 


| 
Flint’s | 
“Do you know who took that silver ?” 
“I’m feared I do, mam,” I looked at 
her a few moments, trying to read in her face her 
guilt or innocence, but her expression was such a 
mixed one that it baffled me. 
“You must tell me the w rhole story,” I said, ‘if t 
you wish me to trust 


she said. 


you.’ | 
I spoke seriously, but kindly, and I felt that the | 
girl must be really evil-minded, if she refused to | 
contide in me under the circtmstances. She hesi- | 
tated for a minute, and then said, “1 think it’s | 
Jim that took it, Then, geeing my per 
plexed look, she added, ‘Jim’s me brother.” | 

It seemed that Jim Mahony was a ne’er-do-well | 
who had given his family much trouble. He had 
followed Katy from Ireland, and had borrowed | 
money of her, till he should get a place 
sxid. But he had no intention 
vw he could live upon 
others. 

He knew 


” 
Thain. 


he | 


» as 
of working, 


the 


so 
long earnings of 
that Ellen would give him nothing, 
and that she would do her utmost to prevent Katy 
from complying with his demands; he had 
made Katy promise not to reveal to any one his 
presence in this country. I ought to say here, 
that if Katy’s greater familiarity with Jim’s ways 
should have strengthened her 
tunies, 


so 


against his impor- 
that very familiarity, and the confidence 
which he had always placed in her, had in this 
case rendered her faith in him too strong for her 
better judgment. 

The ten dollars-which she had borrowed of me 
were used to help her brother out: of one of his 
innumerable difficulties ; but the ungrateful scoun- 
drel had repaid: his. sister’s kindness by stealing 
the money which she had laid by from her wages 
against the day of payment. 

He had found his opportunity in the absence of 
both Katy and her mistress from the house; but 
how he had learned where to look for the money, 
Katy could not guess. 

She had discovered the theft as soon as she had 
gone to her room to remoye her shawl, and rightly 
surmising that Jim was the culprit, had gone im- 


sl 
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from her pocket the money which she had so care- 
fully saved and so hardly recovered from the 
author of her misforfunes, and put it into her mis 
tress’s hand, telling her to take the rest of the 
| value of the silver out of her wages 

At my suggestion, Katy revisited, with a police 
| man, the scene of her last mght’s adventure; but 
the thief had escaped. The silver was, however, 
recovered not long after, with other stolen prop 
erty, revealed by a confederate of Jim’s who had 
been arrested for burglary. 

Katy’s mistress must have felt more faith in the 
girl than she would express, for she kept Katy 
and paid her full wages. When her spoons and 
forks were restored, she promptly paid back the 
money which Katy had given her as indemnity, 
and Katy came to me at once with the full sum of 
ten dollars, which, with smiles and tears, she laid 
in my hand. 

What she would have said it is needless to con- 
jecture; for what she did say, though almost in 
articulate, and entirely incoherent, was enough, 
and more than enough, to satisfy me for whatever 
annoyance I had suffered for her sake. 

I have since known many Irish people, and, 
though finding them possessed of the average 
share of human imperfections, I have been con 
strained to abandon the last shred of my prejudice 
against them as a race. In this change of my 
feelings in obedience to my §udgment, no persons 
have played a more important part than Ellen and 
Katy Mahony, and to this day I am never tired of 
telling the story of Katy’s Word. 
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THE OF MUSIC, 
Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate’s severest rage disarm. 
Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliss above. 


or OO 
For the Companion. 
THE EARTHQUAKE AT TURKEY ROOST. 


“Is you shore and sartain, Brudder Morse, dat 





4 Marse Wiggiris says as how de ind ob de worl’ is 


gwine ter come to-morrer?” asked old Jake Pot- 
ter, one of the patriarchs of the little colony of 
Turkey Roost. 


Turkey Roost was in a tremendous state of 


}excitement on this night of the 28th of Septem 


ber. All the colored church-members had assem- 
bled at Potter’s, as the church building was pro- 
nounced in a “shackly” condition, and unable to 
withstand another earthquake shock. To be sure, 


if it was the end of the world, it did mot matter, 


{much where it found them, but, as old Jake said, 


“It mought be, and den agin it moughtn’t, and 


my house is big, and strong enuff ter stand a 
shakin’ up.”’ 
“Well, Brother Potter,” answered the Rev 


Giles Morse, the pastor of Turkey Roost church, 
a lank, solemn-looking darkey, “1 doesn’t 'zactly 
know what Marse Wiggins did say, but if we’se 
to be earthquaked, and shuck up, and swallered 
in de ground, it stands to reason de ind ob de 
world 1s comin’ to some ob us.” 

“And didn’t Sister Samanthy Ann Jourdain, 
‘way down in Georgy,” shouted a short, wiry, 
black woman, ‘didn’t she riz up right outer her 


| coffin whar she wos laid out fur dead, and holler 


out, ‘De ind ob de worl’ is comin’ on de 29th ob 
September’? Yes, dem wos her ‘dentical words, 
fur Brudder Abram Jones norrated "em ter me; 
and den she drapped dead agin. Let’s git ready 
fur de chariot! I hears de rumblin’ ob its wheels. 
Oh, let’s git ready, ready, ready !” 

Her sharp, shrill voice rose in a hymn, which 
was taken up by the congregation with such élan 
that the very rafters shook as the volume of sound 
pealed up to them. 

“De world is burnin’ wid fire and flame, 
De angels mourn and de Christians groan, 
De angels mourn all round de trone, 
Hallelujah! ho! no more. 


Chorus.—“No more, no more, no more, tank God! 
Dll nebber turn back no more 
I'll gib you my heart, Pll gib you my hand, 
Dll nebber turn back no more, 


“Dll shout fur help till de Lord He hears, 
I'll shout and ery, ‘Lord, you has said 
De tire shan’t burn no mourner’s head!’ 
Hallelujah! ho! no more. 

Cho.—-"No more, ete. 

“Oh, de golden gates fly open wide, 
Make room, make room, fur de lamb and bride! 
© brudder, Sister, you’se by my side, 
Halle lujah! ho! no more. 


Cho.—"No more,” ete. 


No words could give an idea of the frantic en- 
thusiasm with which this was sung. Hands were 
clasped, eyes streamed with tears, and feet stamped 
the ground so furiously that the flooring quivered 
and shook under the mental earthquake of this 
most emotional race. 

The singing, shouting and praying were kept up 
until some of the women fainted, and the strong- 





mediately in pursuitof him. Not finding him at 
any of his favorite haunts in the city, she had 
walked several miles into the suburbs, along a 
lonely road, to the house of a man with whom 
Jim had been seen that day. There she had 
found her brother and had compelled him to 
restore her money. 

He had declared to her, upon his soul, that he 
had taken nothing else from the house. 
late when she returned to the city 
to her aunt’s for the night. Early in the morning 
she returned to Mrs. Flint’s, and learned, to her 
dismay, that the silver had been stolen. 

Without a word in her own defence, she took 


, that she went 


It was so | 


est men became exhausted. All sat down for a little 
rest. 

“It’s a awful time, breddren and sistren!” 
| groaned Julius Cwsar Martin, a portly old mu- 
| latte. who leaned back in his chair limp and per- 
spiring. ‘Here we is, now, well and hearty, and 
| to-morrer, whar? Some on us sizzlin’ m de 
burnin’ brimstone lake, and some dancin’ and 
shoutin’ in de golden slippers, wid Moses and 
Peter. De time’s short; oO 


it’s "most midnight. 
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was quite as much scared as the most timid of his 
flock, and believed firmly in Wiggins, but his 
strength had failed under the stress of the situa- 
tion. 

“We're mighty nigh broke down, Brother Mar- 
tin,’ he said, ‘‘and I’m as hoarse as acrow. We 
can’t shout no more till we git rested, but we kin 
sit quiet-like here, and confess our sins one to an- 
oder, and be ’umbled down imto de dust. Prar 
and shoutin’ is good fur the sperit, but ’umblin® 
and tromplin’ down pride and vanity 1s better. 
We will sarch ourselves ‘fore de Jedge sarches 
us.” : 

‘‘We'se all mis’able sinners!” shouted the as- 
sembly, with one voice. 

‘I don't mean dat ‘xactly, 
preacher. ‘It aint umblin’ when we're all in the 
same boat. What I means is dat each brother 
and sister will riz up, and lay bare de ‘ceitful 
thoughts in their hearts, and their bad acts.” 

There was a stir‘’nd murmur among the con- 
gregation at this unexpected proposal. 

“TI don’t say you're "bliged ter do this,” said | 
the preacher, nervously, *‘but it’ll be a heap easier 
to clar yer minds ‘fore the Jedgment book is 
opened. We'll begin at the ind of the row. 
Brother Napht’li Green, ‘is you willin’ ter confess 
yer private sins ?” 


interrupted the 





| 


Brother Naphtali, a simple-lobking man, was 
rather nervous as he rose from his seat, and his 
| Voice was tremulous as he answered, “I clar ter 
gracious, Brudder Morse, I’se so upset I can’t 
begin to ‘member half de wicked tings I’se done 
in my life. But last week I done a awfdl gin.” 

Every head was bent forward at this,-and in 
their eager curiosity Wiggins’s earthquake and 
the end of the world were entirely forgotten. 

“You see, Brudder Jim Cally he wanted ter buy 
my brown mare, and I tolt him the mare wos as 
sound as a dollar, and I charge him sebenty-five 
dollar, which he paid cash down. Now I knowed 
all de time de mare is always gittin’ foundered, 
and a hoss-doctor tolt me she had a sickness wot 
was gwine ter drap her dead in her tracks ‘fore a 
month.’ 

There was excitement at the’ other end of the 
row, and Jim Cally's voice muttering, ‘‘Cheatin’ 
ole raskil!'” 

“Yes, I done it, and ef I’m spared, to-morrow 
I’m gwine to gib Brudder Jim Cally back his 
money, all but twenty-five dollars, wot I'se spent. 
But my ole ooman she done like Eve did Adam, 
and she put me up ter it, fur she said as how Jim 
Cally wos de meanest cheat de Lord eber put on 
de earth, and ‘twa’n’t no sin to git his money, fur 
it wos cheatin’ and stealin’ money, anyhow.” 

“Lemme git at dat lyin’ nigger!” screamed a 
furious female voice from the crowd. ‘You black 
hound! I[’ll Eve and Adam you whin I gits holt 
ob you! Lemme loose, Sis Marier!” 
_ “So I’m a cheat, eh, you mis’able fire-tongue'” 
sputtered swindled Cally. ‘And you, too, you 
stealin’, lyin’ raskil; go git my money right off ! 
Turn ‘em out ob de church, Brudder Morse. I} 
‘sists ‘pon turnin’ out sech cattle. Turn * em out! | 
turn ‘em out!” 

“Oh, my pore sinful brothers and sisters!" cried 
the distracted preacher, terrified at the stone he 
had so innocently set rolling, for the hubbub m 
the room was deafening. ‘Stop right here, you 
onruly Christians! Wot are you fussin’ fur, and 
ready to fight when in a few hours, maybe, you'll 
be done with this world ? 

“Sister Hannah Green forgive your husbind and 
stop torrifyin’ him! Brother Jim Cally, dem cuss- 
words, you’se got in your mouf is gwine to weigh 
you down to de lake of fire! We'd better not 
confess out loud no more. Stop dat snigglin’, 
Tom Links! you and ‘Siah Holt better get out. 
Oh, my friends, let’s pray for dem onreginerate 
young men wot’s mockin’ and snigglin’ on de edge 
of eternity!” 

When the congregation dropped on their knees, 
the two lads slipped out. Tom Links was a mis- 
chievous-looking mulatto, and Siah Holt a black 
boy, with a long, solemn face, who looked as if 
life was too wretched for him to care when it 
ended. 

“T warn't doin’ not’in’,” be said, indignantly, 
‘tand ole Morse he druv me out. I didn’t want 
ter stay, nohow.” 

“Oh, I wos snigglin’,” laughed Tom. 


_” 


no earthquake, nor not’in’. Dr. Jones he sez so, 
and white folks knows more dan niggers any 
how.” 





‘*I don’t care ef it’s de ind or not,” the other 
answered, gloomily. ‘‘Mammy: she’s druv me 
‘stracted "tween Wiggins, and de dead ooman in 
Georgy, and blood in de moon. Ef a fellar is 
scolded and fussed at and can’t git anyting ter 
eat, caze she sez as how time’s too precious ter 
waste at de cook-pot, and it’s better ter go ter 
glory on a empty stommick, I reckin you'd be 
glad to go somewhar. 

‘*‘Why, I aint had bite nor sup since yisterday, 
but some dry corn. { jest wish someting would 
shuck ’em all up,” he added, viciously, ‘den, 


| 


a fellar mought git a squar meal. I’m dat empty 
you kin hear my insides rattlin’.” 

Tom laughed as he usually did, but suddenly a 
bright idea seemed to strike him. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried, merrily clapping his 





Brudder Morse, don’t you tink we oughter be up lhands. “We'll shuck ‘em up. I’m gwine ter 


and a-doin’ someting ter keep ready fur Gabriel’s | run fur dad’s dinner-horn, and you git yours. 


| trump ?” 
‘The poor preacher was utterly exhausted. 


He | dey'll tink it’s 


| safe from a tree ? 


“It’s sich | 
fun seein’ em go on so, and dar aint gwine ter be | 


maybe, some on ’em would git hongry agin, and | 


down, and in de confusement seliaiy won't 


spic- 
ion us.” 
Eager for revenge, and a “‘squar meal,” ‘Siah 


Holt was quite ready to do anything; so’in a few 
minutes, armed with the horns, the two lads had 
crept up a back staircase into the loft, and through 
cracks in the rough board ceiling, could see and 
hear everything beneath. It was a quiet spell 
with the watchers, and old Morse was just say 
ing, ‘‘Dey does say as how ef you kin git up ina 
tree de earthquake won’t harm you. It nebber 
roots up de trees.” 

‘Den we kin each skin up a tree,” cried a lively 
young man, “fur dar’s plenty ob ‘em out dar ° 

“Stop dat idle jestin’!”" said Silas Long, 
verely. He was a tall, gaunt, severe member of 
the church, whose sole business seemed to be to 
hunt out the fanlts of others and reprove them 
unmercifully. ‘1 dares ter say, Will Jumper, 
you is jest de man ter skin up a tree and leave yer 
fambly and: fellar Christins to be earthquaked 
Kin dt wimmen and_little chilluns skin up trees, I 
axes you? Is dey ter perish and you lookin on 
Now IJ says ’— 

But suddenly upon his speech came a tremen 
dous blast from overhead, ear-splitting and dis 
“cordant. 

“De trump! de trump!” screamed the congre 
gation, springing up in the wildest confusion. 
*“O Lord, hab mercy!’ 

Another blast, and as it ceased, came a crash 
from overhead which shook the house to its foun 
dations. 

“De earthquake! de earthquake! de house is 
tumblin’ down! Git out ob it'’ and screaming 
and praying, the congregation rushed out, tum 
bling over each other in their frantic rush. They 
fought in the narrow doorway which was jammed, 
and many were seriously hurt. 

But when outside, I regret to say that with the 
exception of the preacher and two or three very 
fat and old members, every man had climbed a 
tree, and left the women and children to shift for 
themselves Foremost among them wes. Silas 
Long, while his wife, too stout and old to climb 
unaided, was calling upon him to help her. 

“Git somebody ter hist you up, Mandy, he 
said, tremulously. ‘Ise hurt my leg and 1 can’t 
git down.” 

But in the midst of the noise and confusion, 
*Siah Holt rushed out. 

“Is you all deaf?” he cried, breathlessly. ‘‘Ise 
bin a-hollerin’ fur ye to come up and take de big 
wardrobe off Tom Links. It falled down on him 
and he’s all scrushed up 

“Tt’s de earthquake! wese all gwine ter be 
scrushed up!’’ cried the people. ‘We can’t go in 
dat house dat’s tumblin’ down.’ 

“Tt warn't no earthquake! It war de big ward 
robe a-fallin’ dat made de fuss. Come and holp 
me lif’ de wardrobe ‘fore he’s dead.” 

“De trump!” cried one of the women. “Ga 
briel’s done called us, and we aint got no time fur 
not’in’.”” 

“Jt warn’t no Gabe’s trump!” shouted ‘Siah, 

angrily. “ Twar me and Tom blowin’ on de 
horn ter scare ye! Is you gwine ter come or 
not ?” . ‘ 
They went in silently, and so crestfallen that 
even when ‘Tom Links was extricated from his 
perilous position, and found to be not seriously 
injured, no ong but the preacher had the spirit to 
reprove him. He, at least, had not tried to save 
himself, and had done his duty manfully. 

Somehow this little mcident quieted both their 
fears and their excitement. The day was dawn 
ing, and the people dispersed, very much ex 
hausted, to their needful rest. They never allude 
to the 29th of September since that exciting vigil. 


Marie B. WILLIAMs. 
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SHopPpING In Carro.—An Egyptian peasant, 
when asked the price of anything he has for sale, 
will say, “Receive it as a present.’ Customs 
change not in the East, and thus, hundreds of 
years ago, Ephron answered Abraham, when he 
expressed a wish to purchase the field and cave of 
| Machpelah. 
| The answer is a common form of speech, and 
| the peasant knows that no advantage will be taken 
of .it. When he is agaim asked to name a price, 
he gives one, which is generally exorbitant. If the 
would-be buyer 1s also a peasant, then the two 
begin a contest, so vehement in tone and gesture, 
that a stranger, ignorant of their language, would 
think they were quarrelling. 

A rural Yankee delights in a horse-trade, not 
merely because it may bring him a better horse, 
but for the pleasure which the trade affords him. 
An Oriental merchant and his customer find a 
similar pleasure in buying and selling. The pro- 
cess may be long, but it is never tiresome to 
them. 

When a shopkeeper of Cairo is asked the price 
of an article, he asks more than he expects to 
receive. The customer declares the price exorbi- 
tant and offers one-half the sum named, which 
the merchant declines to accept. 

The customer then takes off his shoes, and, 
mounting upon the raised seat, seats himself be- 
side the merchant, fills and lights his pipe. Then 
the contest begins. The shopkeeper lowers his 
demand, and the customer bids a little higher. 

Sometimes the customer interrupts the contest 
by introducing an irrevelant topic, as if he had 








We kin slip up in de loft and blow de horns and | 
Gabe’s trump. Den we kin git | 


determined to bid no higher. But the haggling is 
soon resumed, and continues, until the two meet 
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half-way between the sum first demanded and! 


that first offered, 

If the purchase is a large one, the merchant 
calls to the boy of the nearest coffee-shop and 
orders him to bring coffee. It is served to the 
customer in a small china cup placed within a cup 
of brass. As soon as the customer has departed, 
his servant reminds the merchant of his presence, 
and receives a small sum of money. 





LIGHT. 


I said, one day, “*O life, you’re little worth— 
Made up of toil and care and blighted hope, 
With pain and sin and all their ills to cope; 

The day of death is better than of birth.” 


Even as I spoke Love put a nand in mine, 

And its dear presence drove all gloom away, 

As shadows flee before the dawn of day, 

And life became a heritage divine. 

L. G. C. 





For the Companion. 
THE PLUCKIEST BOY IN FLORIDA. 


If the facts in the case were not vouched for by a 
score of trustworthy persons, I would not ask you to 


believe a word of it. It will read like an uncommonly | 


tough yarn, I know, and many an old hunter will 
shake his head wisely, and say, ‘‘That’s a fish story!” 
But I am bound to write it, just the same, for it is 
perfectly true. 

It was the pluckiest thing I ever knew a boy to do, 
and I do not believe any but a genuine, wide-awake 
American boy could have done it at all. 

For several years Jacksonville, Florida, has been 
the centre of the alligator industry on the lower St. 
Johns. Northern people who go down there to spend 
the winter usually have money, as well as time, to 
spend, and consequently the trade in “‘curios’’ has as- 
sumed vast proportions. 

To begin with, every visitor with any proper pride 
considers himself in duty bound to send home by 
mail a little live alligator in a light bass-wood box to 
each of his very particular friends. After that he 
buys stuffed alligators, sitting up on their tails to 


alligators bronzed or gilded. 

Then come alligator-teeth jewelry, objects made of 
alligator leather, alligator eggs, skulls, and every- 
thing else ornamental or curious which Yankee in 
genuity can extract from the ugly saurian. 

The rifles of Northern visitors have made sad havoc 
amongst the alligators which formerly swarmed in 
the St. Johns, and in the vicinity of Jacksonville 
especially they are very scarce and wary. They are, 
however, still so numerous that the annual catch of 
little “baby” alligators amounts to a thousand or 
more. 

Their nesting habits are well known to the “crack- 
ers,” who are always on the watch for thé hatching 
of a nestful of eggs. The nests are usually built 
back in the mangrove swamps, above high-water 
mark, and when the eggs hatch» a whole brood is 
easily caught by hand before it can get out of the 
swamp into the river 2 

The dealers in Jacksonville pay twenty-five dollars 
per hundred for them, and sell them at from one dol- 
lar to two dollars each. One of the principal dealers 
once had over seven hundred live “babies” in his 
tank at one time, none of them over fifteen inches 
long. 

The pluckiest boy in Florida lives, or at least he did 
live in 1881, on the bank of the St. Johns, about half 
way between Jacksonville and the bar at the mouth. 
Up to the tin.e of which I write, no one ever gave 
him credit for being anything extraordinary, and, 
even when he distinguished himself in my eyes, I 
dare say very few of those who knew the circum- 
stances remembered them afterward as being very 
remarkable. 

“In my mind’s eye’’ I can see him now, just as dis- 
tinctly as when he stood before me in reality, and 
certainly no boy ever looked less like a hero than he. 
There was nothing of the “Jack Harkaway” about 
him. 

His name is Peter Silas. He was then about four- 
teen years old, and small for'his age. His features 
were thin, but clearly cut, and his mouth expressed 
determination and a will of his own. His keen, dark 
eyes contrasted oddly with his light, sun-burned hair,” 
and his cheeks had been tanned by sui and rain until 
in color they matched the backs of his hands. 

His head was covered by a battered and disconso- 
late felt hat, his coat was an old faded black garment 
that had evidently belonged to an elder brother, and 
his trousers were simply rusty red overalls, tucked 
into the tops of a rusty old pair of coarse boots. 

From head to foot he looked seedy and weather- 
beaten, but in his quiet manner there was an air of 
firmness and determination which showed that he 
had a will of his own. It was plain to be seen that 
he was ‘“‘nobody’s fool,” and the alligator buyers had 
long since discovered that his shrewdness was a full 
match for theirs. 

Early one morning in February, 1881, his mother 
found him taking down her clothes-line from where it 
was tied between three pine trees behind the cabin. 

“What yer gwine to do, Peter?” she demanded 
forthwith. 

“I’m a-gwine to ketch a ’gator,” he quietly re- 
plied. 

“Well, now, you be careful, Peter; and don’t you 
go to foolin’ round any, big ’gators, nohow.” 

“Dll take care,” said Peter; but secretly he was glad 
that his mother had sot the power to read his 
thoughts. 

The day before he had made a discovery. An alli- 
gator of enormous size had made his appearance in 
the river, not far from the steamer-landing. Peter 
saw him in the morning at high tide, floating lazily 
at the surface, where he remained almost motionless 
for half an hour. ‘ 

The boy’s first thought was to shoot him, and sell 
the body in Jacksonville, of course. Then the thought 
occurred to him, “If I could only catch him alive, he 
would be worth a great deal more.” 

Without mentioning the matter to any one, he re- 
solved to try it. Fearing diplomatic complications 
with his mother, he kept his own counsel as to the 
size of the alligator, and the risk of the undertaking. 


| him at once. 
| dertaking. 





| realize its immensity, its hideous 
hold card-trays or candle-sticks; alligators plain, and | 








somewhere, and had taken the only good boat. There 
was left but a crazy old skiff, which had been patched 
up, re-calked, and kept afloat long after it should 
have been condemned as unseaworthy. But where 
is the adventurous boy who ever stayed at home from 
hunting on account of a leaky boat? 

Peter made a running noose at one end of his 
clothes-line, which was just old enough to be well 
adapted to the purposes of a lariat, and by good luck 


| was larger than a well-chosen clothes-line ought to 


be. 
After getting his extemporized lasso into fair 


' working order, he coiled it carefully, laid it in the 


bow of the boat, and shoved off. He rowed to where 


| he had seen the alligator, and waited for him to ap- 
| pear. 


After a wait of half an hour, he espied the old fel- 
low a short distance down the river, and started for 


It was very doubtful if he could ever get 
near enough to throw his noose to the alligator, much 
less to actually get it over his head. But he had 
made up his mind to ¢ry, at all events. 

Arriving within two hundred yards of his game, 
who was then in full enjoyment of the sun’s warmth 
on his scaly back, Peter shipped one of his oars, and 
put the other astern, in order to scull the boat slowly 
and quietly forward while he crouched in the bot- 
tom. . 

By this skilful manceuvre, he succeeded in getting 
quite near the alligator, and as he saw what a huge 
old monster -he was, his eagerness to capture him 
increased tenfold. 

Did you ever see an alligator fourteen feet long? 
If you have, I do not need to describe the immensity 
of the great bony head, nearly a yard long; or the 
huge, scaly, black body, as large 
around .as a kerosene barrel; or 
the ponderous six-foot tail, strong 
enough to knock down a horse, 
and so large where it joins the 
body that you could scarcely reach 
around it with both arms. If you ¢ 
have not seen such a saurian, no t 
description of mine can make you 


ugliness, and its power when alive 
in its native element. 

I know of only two such speci- 
mens in the United States, one of 
which is a Florida crocodile in the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the 7 
other is a Louisiana alligator, now 
in the museum of the State Univer * 
sity of Missouri. The latter was 
exhibited by Louisiana at the New 
Orleans Exposition. 

The first morning Peter did not 
get near enough to throw his lasso 


LASSOING 


before the alligator quietly sank out of sight, and 
swam away. Presently he reappeared again a hun 
dred yards farther off, and floated quietly as before. 

Only the upper part of his head was visible, just 
enough to bring his eyes and nostrils out of the 
water. There is nothing about an alligator that is 
not ugly, and as he floats in deep water submerged to 
his eyes, motionless, but watchful and suspicious, the 
lurking monster seems ten*times more ugly, ferocious 
and dreadful than ever before. 

The next day Peter rowed out early in the morn- 
ing, and tried his luck again, but with the same result 
as before. Any man could have told him that a wary 
old alligator could never be caught in that bare-faced 
way, and it was nonsense to waste time in trying to 
do so. 

But Péter had his own ideas, and he doggedly fol 
lowed them out. Perhaps he had learned that very 
often luck steps in and crowns pluck with success 
when nothing else could possibly win her smile. 

I forget how many times Peter said he went out 
and “tried fer that old ’gator,” but I think it was six. 
He went so often that the old saurian actually got 
accustomed to him, and was not nearly so shy of him 
as at first! 

Every time the same thing happened. When Peter 


had quietly sculled his boat within about thirty yards | 


of his game, the old fellow would quietly sink out of 
sight, remain down for a few moments, and then re- 
appear a little farther off. Peter was very careful 
not to alarm him, and, like the true hunter that he 
was, he was all the time studying the habits of his 
game, and planning how to outwit him. 

Finally, the encounter took place. Alone and sin- 
gle-handed, without weapons, in a crazy old boat 
which was liable to come to grief in the struggle, 
without means of escape in case of accident, and 
little hope of rescue, the small boy went forth on the 
broad bosom of the St. Johns to catch the giant sau- 
rian. 

On the seventh day Peter resolyed to adopt new 


| tactics, and had some reason to hope for their success. 


He went out on the river, soon after sunrise, to the 
place where the alligator had always appeared, and 
waited for him. 

Presently a rough, black mass appeared above the 
water, like a chunk of black wood floating. For a 
quarter of an hour Peter crouched in his boat with- 


His father and brothers were all away, up the river | out moving. Then he looked over his line to make 
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It looked like an utterly hopeless un | 


AN ALLIGATOR. 
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sure it was all clear, and slowly sculled his boat in the 
direction of his game. . 

This time, instead of steering straight for the alli 
gator, he made asif he would merely pass close to him 
and goon. As the boat came suspiciously near the 
old fellow, he headed away from it and went down. 

The instant he disappeared, Peter rose to his feet, 
seized his oar with both hands, and heading the boat 
for the exact spot where he thought the alligator 
would come up, he sculled rapidly forward. 

Keeping his bearings carefully, he went about a 
hundred yards straight across and beyond the spot 
where the alligator had been. 

Bringing his boat to a full stop, he shipped his oar, 
took up the line and held the noose in his right hand 
ready for a throw. 

His glance darted nervously from side to side, scan 
ning the water in a circle all around the boat. There 
was no telling where his antagonist would rise, but he 
felt instinctively that the crisis had come, and he 
trembled with excitement and eagerness. 

All at once, up came the huge black head, within 
ten feet of the boat’s bows. Quick as thought, Peter 
swung his noose around his head, aimed carefully, 
and sent it flying in a wide ring toward the nose of 
the alligator. 

It fell fair, well forward, just as Peter had intended, 
and as the startled saurian bowed his back and 
plunged forward toward the bottom he ran his head 
squarely into the noose. In giving a frantic stroke 
with his left fore leg, he put it also into the noose, 
and quick as lightning Peter jerked the rope tight. 

He had him fast, with the rope around his body and 
behind one fore leg,—and the fight was on. 

The instant the noose was drawn tight, Peter 
crouched down, braced himself, and hung on for dear 































life. The alligator 
made a plunge for 
~ the bottom, and 
pulled nearly all the 
line through Peter’s 
hands before his dive 

was checked. 
Finding himself 
caught and held fast, 
he rolled over two or 
three tirfies, wound 
himself up in the 
rope, and, partly by 
his own efforts, and partly by Peter’s frantic hauling, 

he soon came to the surface once more. 

Realizing his danger more fully than before, his 
| struggles now became terrific. He plunged forward, 
| rose again, then threw himself sidewise, and struck 
out frantically with his legs, while his huge tail 
thrashed from side to side, in a vain effort to propel 
its owner forward out of danger. Had the monster 
chosen to attack the boat or its occupant, the boy 
would not have lived to describe the scene. 

For afew moments, Peter was almost panic-stricken 
by the enormous size of his antagonist, and the fierce- 
ness of his struggles. He was so powerful and dan 
gerous that more than once the boy despaired of ever 
getting the upper hand of him, and thought seriously 
of letting him go. 

Two or three times, when the frail boat was jerked 
over on its side so far that it dipped water, Peter 
thought that his hour had come, and wished he had 
let “‘the old ‘gator” alone. 

But, in spite of fear which at times amounted to 
| genuine terror, he clung to the rope with the sullen 
| determination of a bull-dog, and presently the alliga- 
tor ceased to struggle. He was wound up in the rope 
| so tightly he could not possibly get away, but his jaws 
and tail were free, and both were dangerous. 

Peter’s first move was to get a noose around the 
alligator’s jaws, and tie them firmly together. While 
he was doing this the big reptile did not move, but 
lay alongside the boat, conquered and helpless—to all 
appearances. 

After securing the jaws, Peter took up a bight of 
his line, and leaned over to get it around the tail. 
Quick as lightning the giant was in violeni motion 
from end to end. 

The end of the tail swung round like a flail, struck 
Peter across the face, and knocked him backwards, 
almost out of the boat. The sharp, triangular scales 
along the upper edge of the tail cut the boy’s cheek 
in several places, and set the blood trickling down in 
little streams. 

Angered by the pain, he seized the line again, and 
soon had a hitch around the middle of the tail, which 
rendered it powerless to work further mischief. The 
fight was won. 

He lashed the alligator securely to the side of his 
boat, head at the bow and tail at the stern, and the 
huge reptile was almost as long as the boat. His 
length was just fourteen feet. 











| Proudly enough, but with great labor, Peter rowed 
with his prize to the steamer landing, and the aston 
ishment of his friends knew no bounds. Such an ex 
| ploit, performed alone and by a boy, was unheard of, 
| even in the land of alligators, and Peter was the hero 
of the hour. 

When the St. Johns steamer came along and stopped 
at the landing, the boy, boat and alligator were hoisted 
aboard, and an hour later deposited on the wharf at 
Jacksonville. 

In due time Peter appeared at one of the stores of 
the town, wiping blood from his cheek at intervals 
with a dingy cotton rag, and offered his alligator for 
sale. Its price was only twenty-five dollars, but, ac 
cording to custom, it was pronounced “too much.” 
An offer of fifteen dollars was made, but as the spec- 
imen was worth about a hundred, it was scornfully 
refused 

“No, sir!” said Peter; “that ‘gator is worth twenty 
five dollars, and before I'll take less for him J°l/ let 
him go!” 

Alone and unadvised, he visited all the dealers in 
the city, but no one would give the price he asked. 
Disgusted and discouraged by the treatment he re. 
ceived, he returned to the store to try his luck once 
more. 

His pluck was praised to the skies, and his *‘ *gator’’ 
was undeniably “a whopper,” but fifteen dollars was 
all that they were willing to give. At that very time 
they had an order for a live alligator of the largest 
size procurable. 

“No, sir /” said Peter again. “I'll let him go first.” 

He went to the wharf where his prize lay, and one 
of the men from the store followed him. Without 
saying a word, he began untying the ropes that bound 





the huge old ’gator, while a crowd of a hundred men 
and boys stood around and watched his movements. 

Evidently he meant to release the alligator. 

“What are you doing that for?” cried the man 
from the store anxiously. 

“T’ma gwine to let him go, cause none you fellers 
has got sand enough. to give me twenty-tive dollars 
for the whoppin’est ’gator you ever laid: yer eyes on;* 
that’s what I'm gwine ter do.” ; 

“Hold on, Peter. I'll give you twenty-five.” 

“T’ve a good mind to let ’im go now, anyhow, 
*cause you tried to beat me!” said Peter, severely: 
But the sight of the cash mollified, him. 

A week later the fourteen foot alligator was sold 
at a good price and sent north, alive and in good 


health. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 
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For the Companion, 


WITH AN AMBULANCE. 


The visitor in New York witnesses now and then 
an incident which was not, until very recently, to be 
seen in any other great city of the world. Walking 
up Broadway, he may suddenly have his attention 
arrested by an unusual agitation up the street; a bell 
clangs harshly, and he is startled to see omnibuses 
and carts and carriages pull suddenly to either side, 
leaving en open lane between. Down this course 
comes a covered four wheeled wagon drawn by a 
powerful horse gallaping hotly. 

It is not arunaway. Though the horse is speeding, 
it is not at a mad gallop, but a measured, trained 
pace. The driter is cool avd alert, and has control. 
Moreover, after the rattle of its wheels, and the 
sound of its warning bell have passed, one leoks 
after the dashing vehicle and sees on the rear seat a 
uniformed young gentleman, who carelessly contem 
plates the press on either side. 
asked of a policeman 

It is easily given. The vehicle is an ambulance 
summoned by telegrap’ from one of the large public 
hospitals, to attend to some casualty and to carry the 
sufferer to a place of relief It has the right of way 
over all other vehicles. It is provided with all appli- 
ances necessary in emergencies, and the young inan 
on the rear seat is the ambulance surg7on. 

Suppose that we follow it, or better still, that the 
surgeon is a friend of ours whe has invited us to 
accompany him in order that we may see how an 
ambulance “call” is answered. A call may be given 
by telegraph from any of the alarm-boxes of the ‘ire 
department, or from any police station, and the sur 
geon responds as quickly as do the engines when, 
they are summoned to extinguish a fire. 

He may have been sitting in his room at the hospi-- 
tal; the instant his bel! rings he runs down stairs and 
finds the ambulance already at the door, and springs 
upon the rear seat while the vehicle dashes off on its 
message of mercy. 

Only a very few minutes elapse before the scene of 
the accident is reached, and there, perhaps, we find a 
pale and bleeding workman who has fallen from a 
scaffolding, or some one who has been run over and 
maimed in the crowd of the city streets. The sur- 
geon jumps cut of his seat as nimbly as an acrobat 
und at once sets to work to give relief. 

While he is attending to the case, we may examine 
the ambulance itself. In general appearance it is not 
unlike a covered grocer’s wagon, a resemblance 
heightened by the broad step Suspended behind. Be- 
neath the driver's seat is a receptacle in which are 
stowed a tourniquet, bandages, splints, emetics, anti- 
dotes, ether, stimulants, anodynes—all the resources 
of which experience in city casualties has taught the 
need. 

Behind is the surgeon’s seat, cushioned but back- 
less, bridging the wagon from side to side. Remove 
it, drop the back-board, and a stretcher may be slid 
into the ambulance, or a patient can easily board it 
by the rear step. 

The floor is cushioned, the sides are padded, and 
the whole is swung on easy springs; fast time over 
the cobble-stones can thus be made without causing 
discomfort to a sick or injured inmate. A stretcher, 
fracture-box and strait-jacket complete the equip. 
ments. Z 

In some hospitals the ambulance horses are stalled 
with their harness on. Speed, power and steadiness, 
rather than good looks, are sought for in them, and 
drivers are valued according to the time they can 
make safely. When special haste is needful, the 
police telegraph a “‘fire-call.” It takes less than a 


So an explanation is 
* 





minute to harness and be out of the gate, when the 
driver will guide his ambulance at full speed through 
, any crowd, scarcely once drawing rein. 
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In the course of duty an ambulance surgeon 


sees little of the bright side of life, and his work 


brings him in contact chiefly with the poorer 
classes. Heis summoned to render, first, aid in all 
forms of injury and disease. At any time of day 
and night he is prepared. From the calm perusal 
of his books, he may in a few moments be trans- 
ported to scenes of 
frantic confusion, 
there to encounter the 
gravest surgical emer- 
gencies. 

The queer phases of 
metropolitan life be 


come familiar. He JA: 
knows the precinct yr. a 
stations as well as his A » } 
own room. Docks road } f’ 
and garrets, cellars ; 


where sickness lurks 
neglected, streets un- 





WITH AN A 


frequented save by the outcast and the police, 
haunts of violence and crime, are included in his 
daily ride 

Wherever he throng 
around him. The same types of faces are seen | 
again and again. It sometimes seems as if the 
same persons followed him from place to place, 
by a strange instinct foreknowing his destination. 

One feature of these episodes he can never ex: | 
plain. 


goes a curious gathers 


Though he respond to a call at the top of | 
the horse’s speed, perhaps before he reaches the 
scene of accident, almost certainly before the pa- 
tient can be removed, the mother, or wife, or sis- 
ter the injured man or boy unaccountably 
appears. | 

How has she heard? Who has told her? No- | 
body knows. Yet, though she live far away, and 
must come afoot, a mysterious summons has been 
served, and she is there, bare-headed, weeping, | 
her arms red from the laundrying, or white with | 
flour. ‘This the surgeon expects as a matter of 
routine, yet it is none the less incomprehensible. | 

Night comes down, but the work of a hospital | 
Night-nurses and orderlies go on 
duty; doctors make their late rounds. To the 
ambulance surgeon darkness brings no guarantee 
of rest. He may, and often does, sleep undisturbed 
for nights together, yet there is always an over 
hanging uncertainty of which he becomes aware | 
by contrast, when, on his short vacations, he goes 
to bed finding unutterable peace in the thought, 
“LT shan’t be called to-night.’ 

Speculating as usual on these chances, he looks 
from his window in Bellevue Hospital upon the 
river, where the lights of the ferry-boats are glid- 
ing hither and yon. Watchmen on the ships strike 
“tive bells,” half-past ten—a good time to turn in, 
he thinks. 

But his alarm rings also just then, and it is 
plain the Fates think differently. Pulling on his 


does not cease. 


| but just marched past when the catastrophe oc- 
curred; many of the soldiers are at work. Beside 
the working parties, stretchers in hand, stand the 
ambulance surgeons, ready to render instant ser- 
vice. 





the end of the nose, and wriggling the other | Its object is to prevent discrimination in favor of 


fingers. 
they employ this gesture to signify respect. 

Sir John’ Lubbock tells us that in many points 
the marriage customs of savages bear a resem- 


Finally, the deepest recesses of devastation have | blance to those of the civilized races. A wife, 
been explored. 
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MBULANCE. 


The crowd dwindles away. 
draw, and the police post sentries. It turns out 
that the loss of life is not so great as was feared, 
and our friend’s ambulance is not needed. 

Awed by a scene uncommon even in his life, 
and thankful for once that his vehicle is empty, 
he rides leisurely back to hospital, while the stars 
shine down upon the city with a chill indifference. 

Wm. S. Cuersman, M. D. 


+o 
ASPIRATION IN MUSIC. 


We know they musie made 
In heaven, ere man’s creation; 
But when God threw it down to us that strayed, 
It dropt with lamentation, 
And ever since it doth its sweetness shade 
With sighs for its first station. 

—Jean Ingelow. 


ee 
MODERN SAVAGES. 


Sir John Lubbock, who is high authority on 
the subject of savage races, recently made an in 
teresting address, in which he declared that the 
savage races of to-day, in many parts of the 
world, are making progress toward civilization. 

He pointed out, among other facts, that some 
of the lowest races are found to have a great num- 
ber of rules and customs, which must have grown 
up in the process of time, and which prove that 
these races have advanced from a more completely 
savage state. The general inference that he draws 
is that all mankind, even in its lowest branches, is 
rising gradually to a higher degree of intelligence. 

Some interesting facts about savages were in- 
stanced to make good the argument. The lowest 
and most barbarous race in the world is supposed 
to be a tribe called the “Bosjesmans,” a branch 
of the Hottentots. It is said of them that instead 
of washing, they cover their bodies all over with 
thick layers of dirty grease. It was of this race 





coat, as he rushes downstairs two steps at a time, 
he is told that a “fire-call’” has come for all the 
ambulances—a rare occurrence. 

No one knows what has happened; a big acci- 
dent or fire, probably 
ambulances gallop up from the stable to the hospi- 


tal steps, where their surgeons board them while | 


they are under way. Our friend mounts the rear 
steps of one, and leaps into the seat. 

What a rush it is' How the lights flash by! 
How the wheels jar on the cobble-stones! Jolting 
this way and that, shaving past lamp-posts and 
the pillars of the elevated railroad, the gong sound- 
ing, the driver shouting to his horses, the surgeon 
has a stirring ride! 

A broad, brilliantly lighted avenue is crossed. 
A dark, silent crowd fills the street ahead, and 
the vehicle enters a space cleared by the police, 


and draws up in line with the ambulances from | 


other hospitals. 

Torches and lanterns show what has happened. 
The upper story of a place of amusement has 
toppled over, and hes, a broad heap of wreckage, 
across the street. Two carriages in waiting have 
been crushed like eggs, the horses killed as by a 
thunderbolt. 

It is said that a festival was in progress, and 
that many pleasure-seekers and passers-by are 
buried. Firemen are digging among the bricks 


One after another, all the | 


that Dr. Livingstone, the famous African trav- 
eller, said, ‘A Bosjesman, certainly in his mien 
}and all is gestures, has much more resemblance 
to an ape than a man.” 

At the other extreme are the Maoris of New 
Zealand, who are probably the most intelligent 
and well-mannered of modern savages. They 
have given up cannibalism, have adopted the 
European dress, are submissive to law, and, when 
engaged in war, use the milder methods of Chris- 
tian warfare. 
| One of the worst races is that of the Australian 
|natives, who seem incapable of receiving any 
| considerable degree of civilization. They have 
| been in contact with the English settlers for a 
century, and yet have learned nothing from them 
but horse-back riding and a taste for strong 
| drink. 

Some features of barbarous and semi-civilized 

| races, noted by Sir John Lubbock, are very curi- 

}ous. For instance, the Australians, New Zealand- 

jers, Esquimaux, and other savage peoples, are 

| totally ignorant of the universal European custom 
of saluting with a kiss. 

The different ways of showing reverence for a 
superior are amusing. The Malay, when in pres- 
ence of one whom he regards as above him, imme- 
diately sits down; the South Africans turn their 

| backs upon their betters; some of the Hindoo 


The firemen with- | 


| among all races, was in early times a captive of 

war; and from this arose the custom of marriage 
by capture. 

‘*All over the world,” he says, “it was found 


that, even after friendly arrangements had been | 
made between the parents of the happy couple, | 
the bridegroom always made some pretence of) 


carrying off his bride; and probably to the same 
origin as this ceremony may be traced the custom 
of lifting the bride over the doorstep, which 
occurred among the Romans and other nations.” 

The religious life and beliefs of many savage 
races are hard to understand. These people seem 
to think that all things that move are endowed 
with life; and so believe that animals, water, 
flowers, and other moving things, have spirits, 
like men. 

“The worship of animals,”’ says Sir John, “is 
found widely existing over the whole world; and 
this worship might possibly be traced to the com- 
mon habit of calling families after animals— 
which easily led to a belief that families were 
related to, or descended from, the animals whose 
names they bore; and ultimately this grew into a 
worship.’ 

Savage races are found to be originally temper- 


ate; but as soon as they come into contact with | 


civilized men, and learn the effects of strong drink, 
they use it to excess, and rapidly become drunk- 
ards. Some savage peoples have been destroyed 
by this terrible vice 
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WHAT MUSIC REVEALS. 

Music (which is earnest of a heaven, 

Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 

Not else to be revealed) is as a voice, 

A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 

To the green woods in the gay summer time; 

And she fills all the way with dancing shapes, 

Which have made painters pale, and they go on 

While stars look at them, and winds call to them, 

As they leave life’s — for the twilight world 

Where the dead gather. . 
—Browning. 





COMMON CARRIERS. 


In general, men have the right to deal with 
whom they please, and on terms of their own 
making. If the buyer and ile seller, or the 
employer and the employed, cannot make an 
agreement, the bargain is off, and neither party 
has a grievance against the other. 

No law forces the butter-man to sell his wares 
to you for less than forty cents a pound, although 
you know he is selling it to your next-door neigh- 
bor for thirty-five cents. No law can compel a 





man against his will to enter the employ of an- | 


other; nor can it oblige one man to hire another 
whom he does not wish to hire. 
There are some apparent exceptions to be made 


| to these statements, but they are so unimportant 


that we do not stop to mention them, but pass on 


| to speak of one great exception to the general 


| principle of individual liberty in private dealings. 


This is what is known as the law of Common 
Carriers. 

A person who undertakes to perform the duties 
of a common carrier virtually agrees to do busi- 
ness for the whole public, and therefore gives up 
the exclusive privilege of determining with whom 
he will deal, and, partially at least, also the right 
of discriminating between customers in the mat- 
ter of charges for his services. Thus an express 
company cannot say, “This man’s goods we will 
convey; that man’s we will not.” The stage- 
coach, steamboat, or railroad must carry—under 
suitable regulations of its own making, which 
must be reasonable and fair to all—every person 
who tenders the regular fare. 

The law of Common Carriers, as it has been 
developed, would fill a large volume, and cannot 
be explained completely in a single article. But 
it is interesting just at this time, because the re- 
cent Inter-State Commerce Act of Congress has 
brought all railroads in the country doing a busi- 
ness between States under its operation. 

Under that law the railroads, as common car- 
riers, are required to observe certain rules. Their 
rates for conveying passengers and freight must be 
reasonable. That is to say, they must be neither 
excessively high nor excessively low; for a low 
rate might be as injurious to one part of the com- 
munity as one too high. 

In the next place, the rates for corresponding 
service must be the same for all persons. It would 
| not be fair to require that a railroad which trans- 
| ports a car-load of ten tons of iron one thousand 
miles for fifty dollars, shall carry one pound of 
iron the same distance for a quarter of a cent, 
which would be its proportional share of the 
freight money. But it is just to require that for 
carrying the same amount, whether it be one 
pound or a hundred car-loads, A shall not be 
charged more than B. 

Again, the public is to be protected against fre- 
quent changes of rates. For while a railroad cor- 
poration may reduce its charges at any time with- 
out notice, it cannot increase them until it has 





taining a reduced tariff for at least a month will 

deter the companies from making reductions on 

frivolous pretexts and for temporary purposes. 
The most important prohibition of all is that 








Our boy-readers know whether or not| or in opposition to places, as the other clauses 


prohibit discrimination as to persons. This isa 
much more difficult and complicated matter than 
the other, and it is quite possible that the first 
attempt in this direction may fail, and require 
modification. But the principle is certainly right, 
if a way can be found to enforce it. 

Here, again, quite as serious an injury may be 
inflicted upon the trade of a city by too low 
freight rates to another city, as by excessively 
high rates to and from itself. To make regula- 
tion that shall always do justice and never work 
unequally, however, is almost or wholly impos- 
sible. 

It should be understood that this law applies 
only to business carried on by the railroads be- 
tween two or more States. But in each of the 
States the railroads are subject tothe law of com- 
mon carriers; and though the statute provisions 
are in few cases so stringent as is the national law, 
the general principles now apply to all the rail- 
roads of the country. 
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WHAT SHE DID. 


Many stories are'told of the courage of the women 
of that early generation who first broke ground in 
the forests of Pennsylvania and Virginia. They 
were in constant peril from wild beasts and from hos- 
tile Indians, but with heroic patience endured hard- 
ships, labor and disease. 

An example of another kind of courage is pre- 
served by the descendants of Christiana Dickson, the 
wife of one of the first settlers of Erie County, Penn. 
sylvania. She was a small, blue-eyed, low-voiced 
woman, extremely timid by nature; on only one 
point she was resolute: she had a horror of drunken- 
ness. 

She lived in the days when the use of liquor was 
universal. Whiskey was as common a drink as water 
among these hardy, hard-working pioneers. A tem 
perance or abstinence society was unheard of. 

But when her sons were born, she resolved, as far 
as she could, to put a stop to whiskey-drinking in her 
home. Her husband being absent from home, her 
brothers called for the help of the neighbors, according 
to the custom of the time, to put up a barn needed on 
her farm. They all assembled and went to work, while 
she prepared a great dinner. After an hour or two, 
whiskey was asked for. One of her brothers came to 
the house for it; she refused to provide it, to make 
her friends drunk. 

Her other brothers, and at last an elder in the 
church, came to reason with her; to tell her that she 
would be accused of meanness. Without a word, 
the little woman went out to the barn, and baring 
her head, steppec upon a log and spoke to them in a 
faltering voice : ’ 

“My neighbors,” said she, ‘‘this is a strange thing. 
Three of you are my brothers, three of you are 
elders in the church, all of you are my friends. I 
have prepared for you the best dinner in my power. 
If you refuse to raise the barn without liquor, so be 
it. But before I will provide whiskey to give you, 
these timbers shall rot where they lie.” 

The men angrily left the work and went home; the 
little woman returned to the house, and for hours 
cried as though her heart would break. But the next 
day every man came back, went heartily to work, en- 
joyed her good dinner, and said not a word about 
whiskey. 

Afterwards the use of whiskey at barn-raisings 
was discontinued in the county. Her sons grew up 
strong, vigorous men, who did good work in helping 
to civilize and Christianize the world; their descend- 
ants are all of a high type of intellectual and moral 
menand women. If she had yielded this little point, 
they might have degenerated, like many of their 
neighbors, into drunkards and spendthrifts. 

Our stout-hearted pioneer forefathers redeemed the 
land, and drove out the wild beasts and serpents; but 
there are still vices and malignant customs to be con- 
quered, and for the work we need women of high 
souls and gentle spirits, like Christiana Dickson. 
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NEW AND OLD. 


The wise and beloved poetess, Helen Hunt, has 
celebrated in some of her finest verse the formation 
of new friendships, comparing them to new bottles 
for life’s wine. There are cases in which this is true. 
A relationship is suddenly established between two 
people, and they find themselves exchanging thoughts 
which neither had ever expected even those most dear 
to him to understand. It is a very delightful and 


| valuable experience, and yet it is subject to the draw- 





given thirty days’ notice. The necessity of main- | 


back of sometimes involving wrong to relationships 
of longer standing. 

It is the unfortunate tendency of the young to re- 
serve their confidences for these sympathetic ‘‘cro- 
nies” of a day’s acquaintance, forgetting that fathers 
and mothers not only love to share their children’s 
thoughts, but are capable of understanding them. 

“Oh, I can’t tell mother that! She would never 
guess what I meant!” cries the school-girl to her 
most intimate friend. She never dreams that the 
mother will notice her lack of confidence and be 
grieved by it. Mothers, in fact, are sometimes sup- 
posed to grow obtuse in proportion as their age in- 
creases. 

What can be a more pathetic sight than that of 
old people left behind in the race of life, and pain- 
fully toiling on alone? It is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the thoughtless should suppose them willing 
to be “left out.” 

Their manners are more tranquil than those of 
youth; their affections, though deep as ever, are more 
quietly flowing beneath the surface. They are con- 
tent to sit by the fire and muse, or chat, choosing 
such a monotonous existence in preference to an 
eager pursuit of enjoyment. But none the less are 
they human, and animated by keen interest in the 
life about them. 

She is a happy mother to whom her children whis- 
per “secrets,” however unimportant, and the grand 
father whose chair has become the throne of counci! 
will not soon désire to leave it, even for a better 


aud mortar and beams. A crack regiment had | tribes reveal their respect by putting the thumb to | contained in the “long and short haul” clause. | world. 
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THE -YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Let us, by all means, make new associates, but | 
never to the exclusion of the old; and though we | 
may pledge loyalty to a dozen “intimate friends,” let | 
the list include the dear home-people, who are longing 
to sympathize in our least joys and sorrows. 


+o 


TO THE POINT. 


It is not always necessary to go far from home for 
interesting table-talk. As nothing is common to the 
eye trained to observe, so no homely illustration 
should be esteemed of less importance than one 
brought from the antipodes. 

An amusing instance of such equality in contrast 
is furnished by an after-dinner conversation, in which 
William C Preston was enlarging upon the subject | 
of conciseness in Greek and Latin literature. He 
cited various examples of condensation of thought, 
giving, among them, the well-known counsel of the 
Spartan mother, who told her son to return from 
battle “with his shield, or upon it.” 

After he had embellished the subject with his most 
glowing diction, Warren R. Davis, his colleague in 
the House of Representatives, took up the tale. “I 
have listened,” said he, “with equal edification and | 
pleasure to the classical discourse of our friend, | 
sparkling alike with gems of intellect and fancy, but | 
I differ from him 





“He may say what he will as to the superior vigor 
and condensation of thought and speech characteris 
tic of classic Greece and Rome, but, for my part, I 
think there is nothing equal to our own vernacular in 
these particulars, and I am fortunately able, although 
froma humble source, to give you striking and con 
clusive illustration of the fact. 

“As I was returning home from Congress some 
years ago, I approached a river in North Carolina 
which had been swollen by a recent freshet, and ob- 
served a country girl fording it, in a merry mood, 
and carrying a piggin of butter on her head. 

“As I arrived at the river’s edge, the rustic naiad 
emerged from the watery element. 

“‘My girl,’ said I, ‘how deep’s the water, and 
what’s the price of butter?’ 

“Up to your waist, and ninepence,’ was the 
prompt and significant response. Let my learned 
friend beat that, if he can, in brevity and force of 
expression, by aught to be found in all his treasury of | 
classic lore.” | 

The roar of laughter that went round the table 
bore witness to the pertinency of the illustration. 

No one, however, seems to have noticed that the 
narrator had, in all innocence, turned the joke upon 
himself. He had told, in praise of brevity, a long 
winded story, which might have been compressed 
into half-a-dozen terse sentences. 








a 
THE “ELEPHANT IN THE MOON.” 





In the early days of the telescope many absurd | 
mistakes were made in the use of the new instru | 
ment, and many “discoveries” announced which have | 
not been confirmed by the studies of astonomers who | 
have lived since. | 

In the sixteenth century, an English observer, Sir | 
Peter Neal, who possessed a telescope and was very | 
conceited about it, gave out that he had discovered | 
“an elephant in the moon.” The discovery made | 
quite a sensation, and Sir Peter had the satisfaction | 
of hearing his elephant in the moon talked about on 
every side. 

One day, a gentleman who had some knowledge of 
the use of telescopes, and was incredulous about the 
elephant, obtained the favor of looking through Sir 
Peter’s telescope, and seized the opportunity to search 
the instrument. Presently he came to Sir Peter, 
holding a fly between his finger and thumb. 

“Well, what is it?” said Sir Peter. 

“Nothing, sir, but your ‘elephant in the moon"” 

The fly had crept into the telescope in such a way 
as to suggest an elephant to the amateur astronomer, 
who kept his instrument trained on the moon. The 
incident soon became as widely known as the discov 
ery, and the “elephant in the moon” became a by 
word, signifying the same as a ‘“‘mare’s nest.” 
uel Butler wrote a poem on the subject. 

The term “a mare’s nest,” by the way, probably 
has no other history than is contained in a story cur 
rent among the country people throughout the United 
States. 

In the days when negro slaves were first imported 
into America, a young slave, who had in his short 
residence here never seen a pumpkin, but had picked | 
up something of the language of the country, hap | 
pened to see a mare lying down in the edge of a field 
by the side of a little heap of ripe yellow pumpkins. 

It occurred to him that the pumpkins must be eggs 
that the animal had laid. | 

He looked in amazement for a moment, and then 
ran to his master as fast as his legs could carry him 

“Comee quick!”* he exclaimed; ‘me find mare’s 
nest—comee quick!” 

The story of the comical “find” spread rapidly 
enough, and since that time any discovery which 
some person regards as very strange or important, but 
which other people are disposed to make light of, has 
been called a “‘mare’s nest.” 


Sam 








———tOr— 
CHANGED MEANINGS. 


Many of the most familiar words and customs of 
civilized life have lost through daily use during cent- 
uries all trace of their original meaning. 

The ordinary panel of a door is made in the shape 
of a cross, which was intended to keep out witches 
and evil spirits Bells when first used on churches 
were blessed, and they were rung in order to drive 
back all demons within hearing. The eaves of a 
dwelling in the same age were made to project, that 
they might shelter settles, on which the beggar or 
wayfarer could rest. 

Horse-shoes -became a sign of good luck because 
witches in the dark ages were put to the test by grasp- 
ing hot iron, a horse-shoe being the iron most fre- 
quently employed. As the witches naturally would 
avoid horse-shoes, they were nailed on the doors to 
keep them out. 

Shaking hafids on meeting originated in the days 
of chivalry, when two friendly knights joined right 
hands in sign of trust, thus rendering themselves 





powerless to grasp their swords. 


Mr. is a contraction of Master, and Mrs. of Mis- 
tress, both used by inferiors. The touching of the 
hat as a form of greeting is a relic of the custom 
which made it obligatory on subjects or retainers to 
stand uncovered in the presence of their king or feu- 
dal lord. 

Most of the forms of courtesy, in fact, tacitly imply 


| that the person using them places himself in a subor- 


dinate position to the man whom he greets. 
“Humility,” says Van Holden, “is the crowning 
virtue of the gentleman.” 
“When I meet an unworthy person,” says Poyntz, 
“I still uncover, not to the man I know him to be, 
but to the man he may be.” 


+o 
UNCONSCIOUS ACTION. 


Some of the unconscious acts connected with states 
of great mental excitement are interesting from their 
apparent irrelevance. If a drowning man will catch 
at straws, doubtless he will still cling to them, after 
he has demonstrated their inability to save him. A 
correspondent of the Chicago News describes an odd 
incident which occurred at the time of a terrible rail 
road disaster. Two trains had collided, with most 
tragic results. The engineer saved his life by jump 
ing from the engine before it struck the approaching 
train, but the fireman was caught between the tank 
and the boiler-head of the engine, where he was held 
fast, with his crushed legs slowly roasting. 

The passengers swarmed out and began work to 
help him from his terrible prison. 

“I noticed,” says an eye witness, “one man who 
lifted and pulled and strained like a hero, yet all the 
time using one hand, as if the other were crippled. I 
noticed it several times, and paid a great deal more 
attention to it than a man might be expected to do 
under such circumstances, although it is a fact that 
under the most exciting conditions the mind fixes 
itself upon some trifle, and stays there. 

“At any rate, it was true that the man did not open 
his hand to take hold of whatever he was going to 
lift, but put his wrist under it, and kept his thumb 
and forefinger together. 

“After the fireman had been taken out and carried 
away, I stood talking with this passenger, who was 
as white as a sheet, and so much excited that he 
could hardly put words together. 

**Ts your hand crippled?’ I asked. 

“*No,’ said he, quite astonished; and holding it 
up, he betrayed the fact that all this time he had 
been clinging with his thumb and forefinger to a pin, 
with which he was fastening his necktie when the 
collision occurred. 

“One of the oddest parts of the whole performance 
was the fact that as soon as he saw the pin, he went 
on arranging his necktie as if nothing had happened.” 





+e 
POOR BUT COMFORTABLE. 


People may be poor and yet neat and comfortable, 
if only they have the faculty of making much out of 
little; a faculty by no means to be despised in a world 
where poverty is the rule and wealth the exception. 
Here, for example, is an attractive little French pict- 
ure, Which it would be well for all our American poor 
to study. What a blessed change it would work! 

In a dwelling of two rooms and a diminutive 
kitchen, the housewife will perform all the duties of 
the household without help, for herself and mate, 
and remain tidy and attractive through it all. She 
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Time tells. 50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it! [Ade 





~——— 
Coughs.—“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” will quickly 
relieve Coughs, Sore Throat and Hoarseness. [Adv, 


Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 
Coca increases the power of the mind, enabling those 
who use it properly to readily perform, great mental 
tasks which otherwise would result in great exhaustion, 
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S. Y. HAINES & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The F. SCHUMACHER MILLING CO., 


AKRON, OHIO, 
Having re-built, is prepared to furnish 


ROLLED AVENA, FARINA, 
PARCHED FARINOSE, OATMEAL, 
F. S. NEW PROCESS, W. W. GRAHAM FLOUR, © 


And other pure Cereals of Superior Quality. 
If you want the Genuine, insist upon these Goods, in 
original packages, under our orn brand, 
FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 
Our Authorized Agents are:— 
CHas. Muns, 41 Water Street, New York. 
JAMES E, WHITAKER & Co., Boston, Mass. 
>. R. GROSS, 5 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
J. B. INDERRIEDEN_& Bro., Chicago, Ill. 
I. L. DEARDORFF, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











A WORD ABOUT CONGRESS SHOES. 


A Shoe made wi astic Gorings is the best and 
most convenient in the world if the elastic is good, 
and it is almost worthless if the elastic is not good. 


PERISHABLE SHOES.—AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Take an old rubber band or a piece of elastic that has 
been kept a few months. Stretch it, and you will see 
that the rubber cracks and remains limp. This will show 
you the perishable nature of ordinary Congress Shoes. 

The elastic sides of any Congress Shoe are sure to 
decay and become worthless unless fresh when you buy 
them. Consequently you should be made aware of one 
important fact in order that you may purchase your 
shoes intelligently. 

Bear in mind that shoes which have been handled by 
middlemen may have been piled up and held in stock for 
months. It is true that these goods may look as well as 
ever, and the weakness of the 
elastics perhaps will not show 
until the shoes have been 
worn awhile. Beware of all 
Congress Shoes which may 
have been shelved by middle- 
men. Ifyou want to be saf 
buy the®James Means’ $: 
Shoe, which is 1 
handled by any mid- 
diemen, but ‘comes 
fresh from the 
factory of 
James Means & Co. 


























to the retailer. Our goring is made especially for us 
ot the very best wool and rubber, and is the most dur- 





will make the raiment with which she is clothed, and 


in addition will work at lace, artificial flowers, or | 


what not, to contribute to the family purse. 

If she be alone in the world, with such accomplish- 
ments, her independence is almost assured. In that 
case, one room and the kitchen of four by five suffice. 
In the small place the cooking is done in the daintiest 
and cleanliest manner; the other room serves as din- 
ing-room, bed-chamber and drawing-room, and con- 
tains nothing to offend the eye or the nose. 

At the window of this well-kept room the inmate 
works at her calling. She is poor, but there is no 
misery in sight; on the contrary, a canary-bird pleases 
the ear with its song, and a pot of flowers gratifies 
the sight. She is plainly clad, but in nothing that 
offends the eye of an artist. 

Her little table does not bear the luxuries of the 
season, but the homely, wholesome food which nour 
ishes a healthy body. She has solved one of the chief 
problems of life: she has adapted her wants to her 
age and all her wauts are satisfied. This woman 
is rich. 
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CURIOUS BEE-HIVES. 


It is, no doubt, well-known to most country boys 
that the bumble-bee makes his home in the nest of 
the field-mouse. Whether the bee drives out the 
builder and original occupant of the nest, or waits for 
him to vacate the premises, is not easy to decide. 
The fact that a nest which is built in the spring will 
often be found filled with bees and honey in July, 
proves that it has not been long without a tenant. 
Mr. Wells, in his account of his explorations in Bra- 
zil, mentions finding a great number of ant-hills, 
four to six or seven feet high, constructed of clay by 
a species of white ant, but then occupied by colonies 
of bees. 


These bees had turned the ants out of their quar. 
ters and domiciled themselves in their place. ith. 
out exaggeration I believe many tons of honey could 
be collected from these mounds; from one hill alone 
we took out sufficient to satisfy the appetites of every 
one; even the mules had their share. 

The honey is found in little compact balls of deli- 
cate black wax, about one anda half inch in diame- 
ter; each ball is separate and distinct from its neigh. 
bor, and the honey is most excellent in flavor. 

he bees, of course, flew about us, but were per- 
fectly harmless. They are small and black, not much 
bigger than a house-fly. The mystery is how they 
ean conquer and drive off the white ants; perhaps 
many a battle was fought before they gave up posses- 
sion. However, the bees were evidently masters of 
the situation. Only on two or three occasions was 
the same mound found occupied jointly by the hees 
and ants. 
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ONE AT A TIME. 


In his account of “The Pioneer Quakers,” Richard 
P. Hallowell tells this anecdote of Charles II. It 
shows the “Merry Monarch,” as he was called, at his 
best. The wit 1s ready, the humor is good, and the 
implied reproof is not beneath the dignity of the 
King. 


On one occasion when Charles II. nted an 
audience to William Penn, the courtl uaker, in 
accordance with the habit of the Quakers, entered 
the royal presence with his hat upon his head. The 
King, without comment, quietly laid aside his own 
hat. 

Thereupon Penn said, ‘Friend Charles, why dost 
thou remove thy hat?” 

Charles, whose love of humor was one of his few 
redeeming characteristics, responded promptly, “It 
is the custom of this place for one person only to re- 
main covered.” 


able that money can buy. We will place our Shoes 
easily within your reach in any State or erritory if you 
send us  REANS card mentioning the Youth’s Companion, 
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| Free by Mail. 





If your dealer does not keep 
the 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 SHOE FOR MEN, 
W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHOE FOR MEN, 
W. L. DOUGLAS $2.00 SHOE FOR BOYS, 


they will be sent you by mail, postage free, on receipt 


| of price (10 cents extra if registered), State size usually 


worn, style of toe desired, and if Congress, Button or 
Lace. Every pair warranted. Address, 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD Svs". 


knowledge that some 
unscrupulous dealers are offering other goods as mine, 
and when asked why my stamp is not on the shoes, state 
that [ have discontinued its use. THUS IS FALSE, 
Take none represented tobe the “W. L. Douglas Shoes” 
unless name, warrantee and price are stamped 
on bottom of each shoe. 


Ww. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








Is a new effect in decoration, produced in a 
simple and easy manner by using 


“VESUVIUM” 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials generally, 
and manufactured only by 


BE. BENTLEY, 


12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 
or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 
heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 
Send stamp for circular, and mention Companion. 


Cc. 





JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 





“Some people think ’tis only made 
For cleansing goods of heavy grade, 
For washing down the walls or stairs, 
The bureau, tables, and the chairs, 
But folks do well to change their mind ; 
'Tis not to things like these confined, 
And not alone the kitchen-maid 

And laundress prize its friendly aid; 


There are many white soaps, 




















THE BARBER’S OPINION. 


I find it just the nicest thing 

For toilet use and barbering. 

The slightest touches will suffice 

To make a foamy lather rise, 

That holds the beard till smoothly laid, 
However dull may be the blade. 

In short, the tale is ever new 

That tells what Ivory Soap will do.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


each represented to be “just as good as the 
‘Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the id re 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 


the peculiar and remark- 
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For the Companion. 
FANCY’S REALM. 


With eyes half shut I lie upon the sand 

And hear the waters whisper to the land, 

And in the east, through flame and gold, is born 
The glowing radiance of the sunlit morn. 


Far off the light gilds a soft swelling sail, 
That like a lessening star grows slowly pale; 
And lazily —a low-crested waves 

A solitary gull its white breast laves, 











On sloping hills the daisy blossoms show 
Their armen of blended sun and snow; 

And from cool sweeps of meadow sweetly ring 
The choral notes that joyous warblers sing. 


Here, where the earth and ocean rightly meet, 

I lie at ease, and murmurs strangely sweet 

Ring through my soul, weird notes that rise from where 
The mermaids sing, and comb their yellow hair. 

I have dim dreams of wondrous melodies, 

By tawny Tritons blown down sapphire seas, 

That girt some island lying fair and lone 

In the glad splendor of the Tropic zone. 


1 fades the present, and I wander far 

sugh lands where cities shine out like a star, 
Great cities, crowned and glorious with fame, 
Whose only memory is a sounding name. 








I see the Assyrian maidens wander on 

Beside the terraced heights of Babylon, 

st the jubilant waves of human foam 

t the triumph-songs of ancient Rome, 





I pass where, with slow steps, the pilgrims gray 
‘Toward Jerusalem hold their silent way ; 

And distant far see spire and minaret 

Rise in their grandeur over Olivet. 


I hear the merry laugh as plumes advance 

Along the shaded ways of sunny France, 

Where winsome ladies sway, with dainty charms, 
The swords and shields of mighty men-at-arms, 


Where sultry Java swelters in the sea, 

I watch bright birds flit on from tree to tree; 
While in the fading pomp of ruins old 

The royal flowers of Ind their leaves unfold, 


Across the waters of the ocean vast, 

I, in the Mayflower, speed before the blast, 

And reach the unknown shores that sternly rise 
Beneath the gloom of wild, tempestuous skies, 


For me the wheat-fields ripen in the plain, 

And hill-side orchards crown the sweet refrain 
Of winds, made cool by restless wanderings where 
The snow crest gleams in upper heights of air. 
‘The world and all that it has known is mine; 

For me the grape grows rich with crimson wine; 
And caravans, with sweetly tinkling bells, 

Gather at eve by cool, palm-shaded wells, 





And slowly from the earth there fades 
The clash of swords and battle-trumpets’ bray 
And angel hosts that wing the world above, 
With loud hosannahs swell the songs of love. 
And lying here L dream of that glad time, 
When joyous bells shall ring in every clime, 
And crumbling ramparts slumber in sweet rest, 
And frowning cannon hold a sparrow’s nest. 

TuHos, 8S, COLLIER. 


—~+or— 


For the Companion, 
THE OLD CLAM-DIGGER. 


There died last winter on a lonely part of the 
coast near Barnegat Bay an old clam-digger, 
known as Uncle Zeb. Very few, if any, of his 
neighbors remembered his last name. He was 
not a man of sufficient importance even for the 
county paper to note his death. 

For seventy years, boy and man, Zeb tramped 
through the inlet not a mile from the hut where 
he was born, in water up to the waist, a long pole, 
with a net on the end, in his hands, dragging be- 
hind him a crab-car, which was tied by a rope 
about his waist. 

When he slept, no one knew. Before dawn, at 
noon, by starlight, the humped figure, in its red 
flannel shirt and bent grey head, could be seen 
plodding along in the bright, rippling, shoal water. 
Zeb never had married, and had no relatives, but 
he never would acknowledge this. ‘All the folks 
in the village is my blood-kin—a bit back toward 
Adam,” he would say, with a chuckle. 

He lived by himself, in a two-roomed shed on 
the beach, surrounded by the salt grass and heaps 
of drifted kelp and shells. In one room was his 
bunk, and in the other a tiny stove on which he 
fried his tish. But the hut was, oddly clean and 
orderly. Every night, it was reported, Zeb washed 
himself carefully before he took out a ragged old 
New Testament, and picked out a few words. 

**Yes,” he said, simply, when questioned, “I 
like to think a little about the Good Man every 
day.” 

On Sundays he was always to be seen, clean, 
though bare-footed, on the back bench of the Bap- 
tist church, which was the only one in the village. 

Zeb had one ambition: to own a house and 
garden. The house was to be built after a plan 
ot his own, which he had elaborated during forty 
years. He had packages of seeds which he had 
kept almost as long for the garden. 

Nobody knew why he did not carry out his 
plans. But the fact was, that the first time he had 
saved the money to buy ground and to build, his 
neighbor, Joe B——, had the same wish. ‘“An’ 
Joe hed a wife an’ children, an’ more need of a 
house than me.”" So Zeb “helped him out.” 

A second time when he was ready to buy, the 
Polly went down at sea, and the children of the 
captain and mate were left orphans. The old 
clam-digger’s money paid for their clothes and 
schooling for a year or more. After that he never 
succeeded in laying by much money. His neigh- 
bors, like himself, were poor; a dollar went a long 
way in relieving misery. _Now it was some fisher- 
man who was ill with typhoid for months, whose 
family were starving; now it was a blind child 
whom Zeb thought could be cured in Philadelphia; 
or a crippled boy with a hopeless ambition on him 


| to go to college and be a teacher. They all were 
“helped,” and the village was none the wiser. 
The sick family was fed, the blind child came back 
seeing, the cripple grew up and taught the school 
where he had been a pupil, and old Zeb lived on 
in his shed on the beach. 

The city people who sometimes camped on the 
coast in summer looked upon the old, barefooted 
clam-digger as a sort of amphibious monster and 
paid him no more attention than if he had been a 
lobster or crayfish; and the village folk showed 
him little more attention. He was as much a part 
of their daily lives as the lighthouse or the surf 
or the sand. 

When it was known, however, one day, that he 
was sick unto death, they woke suddenly to the 

, consciousness of what he was to them. Here was 
|}one human being among them who had never 
spoken an unkindly word, whose thoughts were 
‘pure and gentler than any woman’s. Poor, half- 
fed children crowded about the shanty; gruff men 
and sharp-tongued women hurried to help nurse 





him, telling of some kindness he had shown them ' 
long ago secretly. He called them all in and 
joked with them. His joke and his friends were 
the best things in the world to him to the last. 

The old minister asked him if he was afraid to 
die. He did not answer for a long time, and then 
said, “I’ve allays tried to keep clost to the Good 
|Man. He’s took care of me these seventy year. 
He’ll see to it all now.” 

And, as the tide was going out, this holy and 
humble man of heart passed over the eternal sea 
to the Friend whom he had so long trusted and | 
loved. 

oo oe 


PURE AND MANLY. | 


Gen. Robert E. Lee was a thoughtful boy, for his 
mother had taught him to practice self-denial and 
self-control, and to be economical in expending 
money. His father’s death, when the boy was but 
eleven years of age, made him a “little man.” He 
did the marketing, managed out-door affairs, and 
looked after the comfort of his invalid mother. As 
soon as school had closed for the noon recess, he 
rushed away from the frolicksome boys, and hurried 
home to arrange for his mother’s daily ride. Young 
as he was, he carried her to the carriage, arranged 
the cushions, and seating himself by her side, tried 
to entertain her, gravely reminding her that the ride | 
| would fail to benefit her unless she was cheerful. 





“Robert is both a son and a daughter to me,” the 
mother used to say. 

He was the most methodical of managers, and the 
neatest of housekeepers. Unlike many boys, he did 
not think it beneath him to attend to details, or to do 
little things with as much carefulness as if they were 
large. While studying conic sections, he drew the 
diagrams on a slate. Though he knew the one he was 
drawing would be rubbed out to make room for an- 
other, he drew it with as much accuracy and neatness 
as if it were to be engraved. 

After his return from the Mexican War, his wife 
on opening his trunk found in it every article of 
| clothing he had taken with him, and a bottle of 
| brandy, which had been put in for medicinal use, 
unopened, 

He never drank brandy or whiskey, and rarely a 
glass of wine, and he never used tobacco. To appre- 
hend the meaning of this fact, and its powerful illus 
tration of the lad’s self-control, one must recall the 
rollicking life and drinking customs of Virginia dur 
ing Gen. Lee’s boyhood and youth. 

During a school vacation, he was a guest in a coun- 
try house, where the host, a fascinating gentleman 
of culture, lived a gay, wild life. Young Robert, 
who had been trained to self-control and self-denial, 
was shocked. He made no comment on what he saw, 
but he refused to join in the revels. 

The unspoken rebuke brought to his bedside, the 
night before his departure, the penitent host. The 
youth’s abstinence had shamed him, and he, a man 
of the world, came to confess to his youthful guest 
sorrow for the wild life he was leading. 

Earnestly he warned him to beware of acquiring 
drinking habits, and urged him to persist in his tem- 
erate course of life. On leaving him, the host prom- 
ised he would try to reform. 

Yet this methodical, self-controlled, affectionate, 
serviceable boy was no “goody.” He was the son of 
“Light-Horse Harry” of the Revolution, and inher- 
ited his father’s martial spirit. He chose the army 
for his profession, and friends and relatives approved 
the choice. 

He entered West Point at the age of eighteen, 
graduated second in his class, and, during the four 
years of cadet life, did not receive a demerit mark 
for any breach of rules or neglect of duty. He 
avoided tobacco and intoxicating liquors, never ut- 
tered a word to which a woman might not have lis. 
tened, and never did a deed which his mother could 
not have approved. 

Lads who think it effeminate to be good, and manly 
to be bad, are asked to harmonize their notions with 
the pure, noble boyhood of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 


— +o 
SEVEN MILES FROM THE GROUND. 


The highest balloon ascension on record is said to 
have been one made in 1862 by Mr. Glaisher and Mr. 
Coxwell, two famous English xronauts. They reached 
an altitude of thirty-seven thousand feet, or seven 
miles. From Mr. Glaisher’s very full report we make 
the following extract: He had just looked at the 
barometer, and found it to indicate a height of 
twenty-nine thousand feet. Shortly afterwards he 
laid his arm upon the table, possessed of its full 
vigor, and on being desirous of using it, found it 
powerless—it must have lost its power instantane- 
ously. He then tried to move the other arm, and 
found it powerless, also. 


I then tried to shake myself, and succeeded in 
shaking my body. I seemed to have no limbs. I 
looked at the barometer, and whilst doing so my head 
fell on my left shoulder. I struggled and shook my 
body again, but could not move my arms. 

I got my head upright, but for an instant only, 
when it fell on my right shoulder, and then I fell 
backwards, my back resting against the side of the 
car, and my head on its edge; in this position my 
eyes were directed towards Mr. Coxwell in the ring 
overhead. 

As in the case of the arms, all muscular power was 
lost in an instant from back and neck. I dimly saw 
Mr. Coxwell in the ring, and endeavored to speak, 
but could not; when in an instant intense black dark- 
ness came. I was still conscious, with as active a 
brain as at the present moment. I thought I had 
been seized with asphyxia, and should experience 








| nothing more, as death would come unless we speed- 
| ily descended. 
Other thoughts were actively entering my mind, 


Aiond 


when I y un i I cannot tell | 
anything of the sense of hearing; the perfect silence 
of the regions six miles from the earth is such that 
no sound reaches the ear. 

Whilst powerless I heard the words “temperature” 
and “observation,” and I knew Mr. Coxwell was in 
the car speaking to me, and endeavoring to arouse 
me. I then heard him speak more emphatically, but 
I could not see, speak, or move. I heard him again 
“r: “Do try—now do!” 

hen I saw the instruments dimly, then Mr. Cox- 
well, and very shortly saw clearly. I rose in my seat 
and looked round, as though waking from sleep, and 
said to Mr. Coxwell, “I have been insensible.” 

He said, ‘You have; and I, too, very nearly.” 

He told me that whilst in the ring he felt it pierc- 
ingly cold; that hoar-frost was all round the neck of 
the balloon. On ge | to leave the ring he 
found his hands frozen, and had to place his arms on 
the ring and drop down. He thought for a moment I 
had lain back to rest myself, but soon discovered that 
I was insensible. He wished to approach me, but 
could not, and felt insensibility coming over himself. 
He was anxious to open the valve, but was unable to 
use his hands. Finally he seized the cord with his 
teeth, and dipped his head two or three times, till the 
valve was opened and the balloon took a decided 
turn downwards. No inconvenience followed this in- 
sensibility. 


h 
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For the Companion. 
FAREWELL. 


I think the joys beyond the grave 
That Christians, whereso’er they roam, 
Forever seek, forever crave, 
Are kindred to the sweets of home. 
My native land, I loved thee well 
n youth, now dearer still thou art, 
And aye in mem’ry thou shalt dwell 
The gem whose setting is my heart. 
Sweet childhood’s haven, still beloved, 
Soul’s Mecca now as in the past; 
My life, though I be far removed, 
Shall cherish and forget thee—last. 
Farewell to thee, farewell to those 
Joint treasures that remain with thee, 
Each sighing breath of him that goes 
Wafts backward love and sympathy. 


W. B. SEABROOK. 
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CONJURING TRICKS. 


Some conjuring tricks are so clever as usually to 
baffle detection. One, which caused some excitement 
in London not long since, is performed by Carl Hertz, 
the possessor of what seems to be a magic canary. 
The conjuror is in the habit of presenting the bird in 
a cage to the audience, when presto! both cage and 
canary suddenly vanish from sight. A human spec- 
tator, believing that the cage was capable of collapse, 
and that the bird within is always killed by the pro- 
cess, opened a newspaper discussion upon the subject, 
and a reporter was sent to investigate the case. 


Among the first objects noticed by him in the con- 
juror’s room were, he says, four canaries and a pair 
of white pigeons. The canaries seemed to know 
page master, as he looked into their cage and spoke 
to them. 

“As I perform at three halls every night,” said 
Hertz, “and six times a week, for nine months in the 
year, I should need to slaughter seven hundred birds | 
per annum, if I killed them by the trick. But my 
whole stock in trade is in that cage.” 

As he was speaking, he took a bird from its perch 
and proceeded to stroke it softly, when he suddenly 
made a violent exclamation. The hand in which he 
held the bird described a semicircle, and, hurtling | 
through the air, came down with a crash upon his | 
thigh. But the bird was not dead; as soon as the 
detaining hand was opened, he flew to the table and | 
perched there serenely. This little feat was but the 
prelude to an exhibition of the trick itself. 

Hertz now produced a cage made of wire, about 
eight inches long and six inches wide, with a thin 
strip of purple velvet binding the edges. 

«You see that it is a simple wire cage,’’ said he, and 
lo! it suddenly vanished from sight. 

It as quickly —— again, and the spectator was 
told to choose a bird from the large cage, and place it 
within the one used for the trick. Immediately both 
bird and cage disappeared, and the reporter could not 
even guess whither. 

A moment more, and the identical canary was flut- 
tering in the conjuror’s hand. The man then pro- 
ceeded to swallow him, and while his audience of one 
was congratulating him upon the state of his diges- 
tive organs, it re-appeared from his trousers’ pocket, 
only to vanish once more in his hair, and issue from 
one of his boots. 

It was impossible to penetrate the secret of the 
conjuror’s art. He professed, however, to be master 
of a peculiar knack of — canaries, and gave 
the reporter a sample of his power over them. 

Taking a small white feather, and placing a bird on 
the edge of the table, he threw it into what he called 
a “mesmeric trance,” by posting the feather over its 
eyes. Whether this“ ability might account for the 
passive state of the birds in his hands, or not, is an 
unanswered question. 





—_——___—_~@>—___—____— 
QUEER PET. 


Skunks are not often seen, even by country people, 
and those who do see them seldom stay for any very 
careful observation of their habits. All the better 
worth reading, therefore, is this description of one, 
which evidently made an interesting pet. Farmers, 
at least, will understand that an animal so exceed- 
ingly fond of grasshoppers and mice cannot be 
accounted altogether a nuisance. 


Two summers ago I was the happy master of the 
cleverest young skunk that I have thus far chanced 
to meet. For a name he received the title of his 
genus, and we called him ‘‘Meph” for short. By 
way of precaution, I removed his scent sacs, and he 
made a rapid and complete recovery. While driving 
about the country in the performance of my profes- 
sional duties, he usually slept in my pocket. 

After supper I commonly took a walk, and he al- 
ways followed, close at my heels. If I chanced to 
walk too fast for him, he would scold and stamp 
with his fore-feet, and if I persisted in keeping too 
far ahead, would turn about peo and make off 
in an opposite direction; but if I stopped and called 
him, he would hurry along at a sort of ambling pace, 
and soon overtake me. 

We used to walk through the woods to a large 
meadow which abounded in shoppers. Here 
Meph would fairly revel in his favorite food, and it 
was sport to watch his maneeuvres. When a grass- 
hopper jumped, he jumped, and I have seen him 
with as many as three in his mouth and two under 
his fore-paws at one time! He would eat so many 
that his over-distended little belly actually dragged 
upon the ground, and when so full that he could hold 
no more, would still catch and slay them. 

Ere many weeks he ventured to attack a mouse, 
and the ferocity displayed in its destruction was truly 
astonishing. He devoured the entire ly, and 
growled and stamped if any one came near before the 
repast was over. 

His nest was in a box near the foot of the stairs, 
and before he grew strong enough to climb out by 
himself, he would, whenever he heard me coming, 
stand on his hind legs, with his _ resting on the 
edge of the box, and beg to carried upstairs. 
If I passed by without appearing to notice him, he 
invariably became much enraged, and chippered and | 





| bray, and indicate the thief. 





scolded at a great rate, stamping, meanwhile, most 
vehemently. He was very sprightly and frolicsome, 
and used to hop about the floor in search of something 
to play with, and frequently amused himself by at- 
tempting to demolish my slippers. 


SS ee 
BUYING A CAT. 


Boat-life on the Nile has much in common with 
every-day experience at home. Among its incidents 
comes in, as a matter of course, providing the house. 
hold kitten. It strikes us as comical that an official 
document, bearing the seal of the Government, should 
be required to compel the chief magistrate of a town 
to furnish travellers a cat-market. Truly,in Egypt 
public office is a public trust. Mr. Prime’s account of 
his living on the Nile is enlivened by the following: 


When we left Cairo, among other articles of boat- 
furniture we were particular in ordering a good cat; 
but we were sent away with two worthless kittens, 
both of which found their way into the river within 
the first week after sailing, and we repeated the 
order to buy another. It seemed that the captain had 
directed one to be brought down to the boat, and the 
sheik, who very naturally didn’t want to be bothered 
about it, was protesting that there was no such animal 
in the town—no, not a kitten; not a piece of the 
skin or tail of a feline animal. 

The war of words grew furious, and at length the 
dragoman rushed into the cabin for the firman, and 
infinite was my amusement to see the Government 
seal exhibited, and condign punishment threatened 
if the cat was not forthcoming. 

It had the desired effect, and the sheik instantly and 
silently departed. An hour later a row and general 
outcry on deck called me out to see five cais, black, 
white, and yellow, each led by « string, and all now 
tangled in an inextricable knot, tighting, spitting and 
uttering all manner of Arabic sounds, Kicagnt for us 
to select from. 

We took three; and I may as well pause to record 
their fate. The yellow one took a flying leap from 
the boat to the bank, about thirty feet, struck heavily, 
and fell back into the water. I have forgotten what 
was the immediate impulse which induced this catas- 
trophe, but the cat was worthless. 

he next, a small black kitten, met with an un- 
happy fate. We found a dead rat in a closet, and 
from the appearance of Miriam’s India-rubber over- 
shoes, we concluded he died of caoutchoue. He lay 
on deck dead, when the kitten caught sight of him, 
seized him by the neck, and swung him up and over 
the rail, and, presto! rat and cat fell overboard to- 
gether, and we swept on, leaving them to their fate. 

he last one was a furious wretch, with the eye of 
an arch-devil, and one day in Nubia I loosened the 
rope by which he had been tied, and gave him a 
chance torun. The last I saw of him he was cross- 
ing the desert twenty miles below Abou Simbal. 


OF 
SUCCESSFUL DETECTIVE WORK. 

Since the days of King Solomon, and his wise arti- 
fice for the settlement of the ownership of the child 
brought before him, there have been, in Eastern na- 
tions, most clever ruses for the detection of guilt. 
Possibly the ignorance and superstition of the com- 
mon people there give ampler scope for such meth ods 
than would exist with us. After a grand dinner in 
Aleppo, given by the English Consul, some of the 
silverware used at the séte mysteriously disappeared. 
Suspicion fell upon the servants, and even upon the 
police who were in the house at the time. 


The consul, after mature reflection, called upon the 
most intelligent of the police—or carasses, as they 


| are termed in Turkey—and questioned him. 


The carass insisted that he did not steal the silver. 
and that he had no idea who did. The consul, being 
a very shrewd man, then said, “There is no need of 
your protesting. I have good reasons for suspecting 
you to be the thief, and I mean to place you in the 
hands of the authorities, unless you bring my silver 
to me within twenty-four hours.” 

“T will do all in my power to discover the robber,” 
said the frightened carass, “but I must beg of you, 
in return, to act passively as I shall bid you.” 

The consul promised, and the officer ae mage 
In an hour he returned, leading a little donkey, and 
asked that the animal might be placed in a darkened 
room, and that all the servants of the house should 
then be assembled. 

When these arrangements had been made, the 
carass said, ‘Now, we are to enter this room, one by 
one, and are to take a pull at the donkey’s tail. The 
donkey will make no sign unless the robber is among 
us, and if he is, you may depend upon it that he will 
“Now,” to the consul, 
“you go in first, and pull the tail.” 

Every one complied with these directions, but the 
donkey did not bray. 

‘How strange it is,’ said the carass, when the per- 
formance was over. “It seems that the thief is not 
to be found among us. I cannot explain it other- 
wise. Stand about me ina circle, ladies and gentle- 
men, and hold up your hands.” 

Every one obeyed. 

‘Here is your man, Mr. Consul!” cried the carass, 
pointing to a servant. ‘You see, every one who 
pulled the donkey’s tail got his hands blackened; 
this man did not touch the tail, and his hands are 
clean.” 

The man confessed, and the silver was returned. 


A TWO-SIDED QUESTION. 


Loud and long is the complaint made of incompe- 
tent servants. Less is said about foolish and incom- 
petent mistresses, but there arg scores of young 
women who enter upon the position of mistress with 
even less knowledge of its requirements than the 
newly imported servant has of hers. Such women 
ought not to expect good service. They do not de- 
serve it, and their ignorance makes them incapable 
of giving the instruction that makes good servants. 


The writer once overheard the following conversa- 
tion between two young women, one of whom was 
soon to be married. 

“I do so dread keeping house!” she said. “I'd 
much rather board, but Frank wants to keep house. 
But, do you know, I never made even a loaf of bread 
in my life.” 2 

“Nor I,” said her companion, in a tone indicating 
that she thought there was merit in the admission. 

“Once I tried to make a sponge-cake, and it was an 
awful fizzle,” said the bride to be. 

“But you'll keep a servant, of course?” % 

“Mercy, yes! for I hardly know the first thing 
about housekeeping. Somehow or other, mamma 
always attended to things at home.” 

“When J marry,” said the young woman, not yet 
enjoying the felicity of being “engaged,” “I shall 
have it distinctly understood that I am not responsi- 
ble for affairs in the kitchen.” 

“I have told Frank just how ignorant I am, and he 
laughs, and says I am so bright I can easily learn.” 

“But what if one don’t want to learn?” 

“True enough. Well, we shall just depend on our 
servant; but Tanet it, for you know how inefficient 
and ignorant servants are.” 

Something might have been said about the igno- 
vance and inefficiency of young mistresses, and about 
long-suffering husbands, and about divorces that come 
from the angry words and bitterness caused by in- 
competent housekeeping; but the young women were 
not sensible enough to take so broad and serious & 
view of this very serious matter. 
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A was an Ant, with provident ways, N was a Nightingale singing at night 


And giving to all unexpected delight. 








Laying up stores for the long winter days ; 





B was a Boy, both idle and bold, 
The winter will find him hungry and cold. 





O was an Oven on Thanksgiving day,— 
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Full of puddings and pies—a goodly array 





P was a Pony,—fat, frisky and black, 








~ Cwasa Cat,—white, spotted with gray,— 


Asleep in the sun one fine summer day ; Which passed by our door with Ben on his back. 













Q was a Quart-cup, a measure to use, 
For berries or nuts, whichever you choose 






yy D was a Dog,—full of mischief and fun, 
Who barked in her ear and made kitty run ! 
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R was a Rabbit, who ran in the wood,— 
When captured and ccoked he was called very good. 





E was an Elephant, stately and grand, 
Yet never refusing a cake from your hand. 
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When learning to cipher or make letters right. 

















F was a Farmer, with diligent toil 
Scattering grain in the rich prairie soil ; 
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T was a Tongue which had power to charm, 
But was often the cause of very much harm 
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LPR When papa was hast’ning home from the train. 
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H was a Hunter, whose wonderful skill 
Brought down birds in plenty his game-bag to fill 





| was an Indian, cunning and grim, 
Yet grateful whene’er you showed kindness to him V was a Violet, modest and sweet, 


A flower we are always happy to greet. 





W was Water brought tresh from the spring , 
On a hot summer day its praises we sing. 


J was a Jew’s-harp of musical tone, X was a Xebec, a queer kind of ship, 


ll play you a tune if you'll let me alone! With square, ample saiis.—shall we all take a trip ? 


IA 
Y brings us a Yacht, with this and a Yawl, 
| think we might go, if sure of no squall ! : 
4 = 


But here comes the Zephyrs, so gentle and mild, 
Which shall waft safely home each good little child 









L was for Lucy, sweet-tempered and mild, 
At home or at school a lovable child. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPT IONS can commence at any 

time during the year. 


Payment for the C ‘ompanion, when sent by mail, 





in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

Draft, or an Express Money drde r 

EITHER OF THESE CAN Br PROCURED, 

send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-oflice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- | 
scription is paid, can be changed 

Discontinuances.,—Remember that 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not cnable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pape rissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 
BALDNESS. 


There may be every degree in the falling out of the 
hair, from a mere thinness to incurable baldness. So, 
too, the baldness may be partial, or total. Some 
times it is confined to one or more circular areas of 
limited dimensions 

The hair somewhat resembles a plant. As the 
vegetable thrives, or is stunted, or fails partially or 
wholly, according to the character of the soil, so does 
the hair. The skin is the soil by which its roots are 
nourished, and its condition determining the degree 
of vigor of the hair. 

To a healthy condition two things are essential: 2 
free flow of good blood to the roots, and the normal 
action of the nerves that regulate the action of the 
minute arteries which convey the blood. The blood 
itself may be corrupt, as in baldness due to certain 
chronic diseases; or there may be a partial paralysis 
of the nerves, as in the 
small circular areas 

There is a baldness which is due to a nervous shock, 
and another which results froma blow on the head. 
In both these cases the nerves are at fault. Age 
doubtless acts directly on the vessels, shrinking them, 
and indirectly on the nerves, lessening their vigor. 

In incurable baldness the very dead,— 
atrophied, is the medical term,—through failure of | 
nourishment. 

When the hair has simply become thin, or limited 
baldness has continued only a short time, what is 
needed is to restore the failing vigor of the skin; 
that is, of the nerves anc arteries that nourish it 

Says that authority, Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
“For defect of growth in length, as also in quantity, 
we must have recourse to tonic, or stimulant reme 
dies. Tonics improve the nutritive power of the 
skin, and stimulants for external application arouse 
the energies of the tissues cf the skin, more espe 
cially those of the vessels and nerves 
stimulants adopted for this purpose are ammonia, 
cantharides (Spanish fly), mustard, the various stim 
ulating liniments and acetic acid ” 

He, however, condemns the use of strong stimu 
lants, as tending to inflame the scalp, and recom 
mends the following mixture as safe: 
of ammonia, almond oil, and chloroform, each one 
part; alcohol, five parts; oil of lemons, one drachm. 
Apply it frequently and freely, after thorough fric- 
tion with a hair-brush. 


roots are 
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HOW TO GET A SCHOOL-LIBRARY. 
President White, recently of Cornell University, 


has contributed to the Forum an account of his early 
education, in the course of which he laments that he 
had so little help in selecting books to read when he 
was a boy. Many thousands of boys and girls, at 
this moment, need just such help. Books were never 
before so abundant or so cheap as they are now, and 
children are bewildered by the mass from which they 
are sometimes called to select. 

Others, again, have no access to good books at all 
beyond those which they study at school. Within a 
few miles of the metropolis of New England, there 
are hundreds of boys and girls who are good scholars 
at school, who can do all the hard sums, and spell 
most of the hard words, and yet have never so much 
as seen the good and great books of juvenile litera- 
ture; no, not even Robinson Crusoe, or the Swiss 
Family Robinson. 

Do teachers know how easy it is to found a good 
and growing school-library? It will found itself if 
the teachers will but take charge of the movement, 
and keep all the power over it in their own hands. A 
teacher who pointed with some pride to a nice col- 
lection of books in a corner of her school-room, 
all neatly covered with brown puper, was asked, 
“How did you do it?” She replied, in substance: 

“First, we got a little help from a good-natured 
carpenter in knocking together some pine shelves, 
which he also showed us how to stain a rich brown 
color. Then I myself bought four quires of brown 
paper, and asked the scholars to begin the library by 
a gift of books. 
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“We all gave some books; the minister gave some; | 
some of the parents sent a basketful; one liberal 
gentleman, hearing of our scheme, contributed five 
dollars; a lady sent us two dollars; a paragraph in 
the local newspaper brought us forty-two volumes, 
nearly all of which were suitable to our purpose. In 
a few days we had, after rejecting several as not de- 
sirable for young readers, one hundred and ten good, 
interesting, attractive volumes. 

“I then said to the school, ‘All may take out books 
once a week for reading at home who pay ten cents 
per term of ten weeks for the increase of the library.’ 
Our success has been most signal, and nothing has 
ever done so much to increase the children’s interest 
in their school as the School Library.” 

One cent a week from each pupil pays the whole 
charge of maintaining and increasing this library, 
which, of course, remains the property of the school. 
One special advantage of the plan is that the teach- 
| ers, and the teachers alone, decide upon the suitable- 
ness of the books, and thus, as President White 
ts, afford to the whole school that ‘kindly 
| direction” in the choice of their reading which young 
| people peculiarly need. 
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IN DISGUISE. 
The clumsy toad is not generally accredited with 












FLOWER SEEDS 


worTH $1.75 For $1,00, 


This is unquestionably the Grandest Collection of 
7 Flowers ever offered in America, embracing not only 
several rare specialties, but also the latest European : 
novelties, the seed of which we have imported from the 
| most celebrated florists of France and Germany. We send 
it by mail, postage paid, to any address on receipt of ES 
ONE DOLLAK in cash or stamps—3 collections & 
mailed for only #2.50—guaranteed to arrive safely. 
It comprises ONE package cach of the following lovely 
Flowers, each pkt. being illustrated with a cut of the flower in colors, directions 
wonderful new double-fringed, pure white, striped, blotched and stained, large flowe: ring Varieties (a collection 
unsurpassed in the world) which alone cost 50 cents: Pansies, New Impcrial German, superb large flowering, 
embracing 50 choice prize varieties in every known color and marking (alone 2% cents per pkt.); Marigold, 
new French double compact gold-striped; New Dwarf Nasturtium, Empress of India, the greatest English 
novelty; Larkspur, new Dwarf Hyac inth, flowered; Sweet Peas, hansdome named varieties, all colors; 
Double Carnation Poppy, finest colors; Ten Weeks Stocks, finest Double German; Caliopsis, mixed 
colors: GEnothera Biennis, largest flowers; A Wild Flower Garde n, a mixture of many varieties of 
beautiful, easy-growing, hardy flowers, in one oie tion, producing a constant and varied bloom the whole 
season. Order now and get our Garden and Farm Manual for 1887 (mailed FREE), — colored 
plates and illustrations of all the best Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
JOHNSON & SS... 219 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











or culture, &c. Petunias, 























We offer the sellowhen charming varieties of these popular 
flowers. They are very superior. 

NEWPORT SWEE PEAS. Last season at Newport 
and Boston these were great favorites, and very fashionable; 
they are deliciously fragrant, a bunch of them forming an ex- 
quisite bouquet. Noth ing blooms in greater abundance, and few 
Sowers are as satisfactory. Sow early and success is certain. 





much cunning, but the following anecdote seems to 
indicate that the shrewdness of the slow batrachian | 
| has been underestimated. The idea of rolling one’s | 
| self in meal in order to procure a meal is worthy of a 
| higher intelligence than the toad has been supposed | 
Possibly the toad of this story is one of | 
the “fittest” to survive. 


to possess. 





A young man in New Hampshire has a brood of 
chickens which have the run of a portion of the yard, 
the old hen being shut up. The chickens are fed with 
moistened meal in saucers, and when the dough h gets 
a little sour, it attracts flies, which swarm about it 
in large numbers. 

An observant toad has evidently noticed this, and 
every day towards evening he makes his appearance 
in the yard, hops to a saucer, climbs in, and rolls | 
over and over until he is covered with meal, having 
done which, he awaits developments,—and the com- 
ing of his prey. 

The flies, enticed by the smell, soon swarm around 
the scheming batrac shian, and whenever one passes 
within two inches or so of his nose, his tongue darts 
out, and the fly disappears; and this plan works so 
well that the toad has taken it up as a regular busi- 
ness. 

The chickens do not manifest the least alarm at 
their clumsy and big-mouthed playmate, but seem to 
consider it quite a lark to gather around him and 
peck off his stolen meal, even when they have plenty 
more of the same sort in the saucers. 





a 
FRIGHTENED BOY. 


One of Emerson’s poems begins: 
“The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
and, according to the poet, the squirrel had the better | 
of it. But the boy who took up arms against a vol- 
cano was soon glad to run away. The encounter took 
place on the island of St. Vincent in 1812. 





A negro boy was herding cattle on the mountain- 
side. A stone fell near him, and then another. He 
fancied that other boys were pelting him from the 
cliffs above, and began throwing stones in return. 

But the stones fell thicker, and among them one 
and then another too large to have been thrown by 
human hand, and the poor fellow woke to the fact 
that not a boy but the mountain was throwing stones 
at him; and that the column of black cloud which 
| was rising from the crater above was not harmless 
| a ae but dust, and ash, and stone. 
| fe turned and ran for his life, leaving the cattle to 
| their fate, while the volcano roared on for three days 
and nights, covering the greater part of the island in 
| ashes. 
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TOO FAMILIAR. 














Scarlet, Rose and White, Blush, White, Dark Purple, and White 

: Laced with Lavender, de. per paper, or lie. per ounce. One 
‘OP paper each, 6 colors, for 2e. SW 34 PEA, ADONIS, the 

most lovely of all, bright carmine, paper, 6 for 50c. 

s NEW MAMMOTH HYBRID STLGNONETTE, the 
largest and tinest variety known, the spikes of bloom selling £ for 

$1.00 . per paper, 6 for 0c. GOLDEN QUEEN 


ve Hi e. n, We 
MIGNONETTE, very dis cinet ond Se 
large as the preceding, is equally desira 
Hie. NEW FANCY-FRINGED ‘PETU NIAS. These are 
magnificent, the markings, size, and color of the flowers are re- 
markable, the flower being deeply fringed; they create a sensation 
wherever shown. The seed is only obtained by great care and 
cultivation, and is necessarily high oe 40c per paper, 3 for 
$1.0. Our’ PERFECTION BALSAMS are as double and 
beautiful as Camellias: florists use these in their choicest work 
Our climate is admirably adapted for their culture, and our im- 
proved varieties will be received with great favor. Scarlet, Crim- 
son, Lilac, Scarlet-Spotted White, F = sh, Satiny White marked 
with Crimson, Rose, Lemon, and 2 Blossom, any color, 10c. 
per paper. WHITE PERFEC ON BALSAMS 20c. 





os and, while not so 
. 0c. per paper, 6 for 











yaper, one paper each, 10 colors, for 9c. The most marked 
mprovement in a s ever seen will be Fay in the following 
three kinds. NEW GI ANT TRI M AR $ 


SPOTTED P- ANSIE S, a new class of et ‘neh pE AS: a EF 
afford unbounded satisfaction on ac count of their extraordinary 





size; the flowers are immense, fully 3 inches in diameter, and 
will astonish every one in this re spect, 4c, per pa oper: 3 for ‘$1. 00. 
NE PLUS UL ; or GIAN ‘I - SPOTTED 


PANSIES. Every one will be surprised at the rich and bril- 
liant shades, as well as by their enormous size, 2s pts . te 
finest colored and handsomest marked of all large flowering pansies, 40c. per paper, 3 for $1.0. PIERSON’S 
PERFECTI(C PA? «S, while not so large, are superb; the flowers are of dazzling brilliancy, the a vl 
exquisite and wo and so delicate no description can convey any adequate ide SS their beauty: 3 they are 















striped, bordered, spotted and fringed in rainbow colors, with rich velvety textur pe Pi for $1.00. 
ya] teres kinds of Pansies are all indispensable, one paper of each for $1.00. ¥ ‘AN sv's SEE “IN S SEPAR- 
ATE COLORS: U/tramarine —, Jet oo Snow Queen, Shades of Brown, Yellow 


° Sky. Blue, Gold-margined 
per p mper , th be Score for $1.00. MAMMOTH VE RBENAS, new, very 
large, 2c. per paper, 5 for $1.00. ‘Pl RSON’S PE ECTION ASTERS, magnificent; a great improv ément 
over allothers. White Rose, Crimson, Lilac, White ad Blue Variegated, Red and White Variegated, Dark Blue 
and Blood Red, lie. per paper, the 8 colors for $1.00. NEW CRIMSON EVERLASTING “FIRE BALL.” 
make elegant winter bouquets, l0c. per paper. NEW ENGLISH TOM THU M B NASTURTIUMS, “Em 

press of India,” brilliant crimson, extra, lec. per ‘re r. Yellow-flushed. 3. Peach, 5e.; Sulphur-spotted Mauve, 5¢.; 
Golden Yellow, We.; Intense Scarlet, We.: Black, We Yreamy White Yellow-spotted Crimson, 5¢.: 


Sorts, Striped or Rainbow Sorts, 











Ruby, 10c.; Yellowss potted Chocolate, We.; Lady Bird, extra, ‘yellow and crimson, le. One paper each, 13 colors, 
for $1.0. ‘Our IMPROVED GARDEN POPP;ES are perfectly dazzling; should be sown early. Fiery 
Scarlet, soaclet and White, Rose, White, White and Purp/e, Scarlet and Violet, l0c. per paper, the 6 colors for We. 
MALTESE CROSS POPPY, single scarlet with la ge pare -white Maltese Cross in centre, l0c. per paper. Our 
new SNOW DRIFT POPPY is elegant, snow white, and as large and fine as any Peony, lc. per paper: this and 
CRIMSON KING POPPY, which is dazzling crimson, attract great attention, l0e. pee paper. One paper of 
each last three sorts for 2c. [@"-THE ENTIRE COLLECTION FO INLY 85 AT 
ONCE; all purchasers receive free a copy of our Complete vik of THE: Cc HOIC EST C OLLECTION 
OF BOTH SEEDS AND PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN THE U.S. It is very complete, handsomely 


illustrated, artistic, of particular interest to all lovers of choice Speen. 
Stamps to pay postage. Address, mentioning the YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


F.R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. P. 0. B0X A. 


Sent free to all others on receipt of 








The candidate for public of’ ce often goes to such 
lengths in exuberance of feeli .g and manner toward | 
his constituents that he is likely to claim kinship 
with absolute strangers. The Governor of a Western 
State is noted for his bland method of public speak- 
| ing during an electioneering tour. 
| He assumes the ingratiating familiarity of know- 
| ing every one, and usually the result is most success. 

ful. 

On one occasion he visited a town at some distance 
from his home, for the purpose of meg a speech. 
When he rose to address his audience face was 
wreathed in smiles, and he began, “Ladies and gen 

| tlemen, it affords me great pleasure to meet the old 
| friends here whom I have known so long.” 

At this point, a shrill voice from the audience 

shouted, ‘“‘Name ‘em! name ’em, Governor!” 

The Governor was so disconcerted by the pertinent 
request, that he did not recover his composure during 
the entire evening.—Kansas City Star. 

> oe 
HONEST. 


Well-meaning people sometimes ask a child if he 
or she is “a good little boy” or “girl.” The question 
is an embarrassing one, because sensitive children do 
not like to proclaim their own worth; 
respectful youth are much averse to denouncing them- 
selves. 





A Sunday-school teacher began this questioning at 
the end of the old year with the query, “Are you 
| better than you were last year?” 

A good many of the little fellows had replied, 
“Yes, sir;” but a croupy boy on the back seat had 
the courage of his convictions. 
| “I haint no better nor I ever wuz,” he said; “but,” 

he added, by way of softening the harsh statement, | 
| “I got ’e sorest froat of anybody in this class—I—I— 
I—most got dipferia!’ 

His inflamed larynx might not have been a means 
of grace, but his honesty certainly was. 





aidilieciceeiiaate 
HIS GUESS, 


It is sometimes said that city boys’ are brighter 
than their country cousins, but the opinion will 
hardly be verified by the following true story. Cer- 

| tainly the town-bred youngster displayed an original. 
| ity such as would be hard to find in the “rural dis- 
| tricts.” 

A Boston schoolmistress is in the habit of giving 
her pupils word-lessons; that is, she describes some 
familiar object, going more and more into particulars, 
till some one of the children makes a sign that he 
knows what itis. On this occasion she began to de- 


scribe an animal which had two legs and two wings, 
was covered with feathers, lived most of the time in 
trees, and so on; when finally one little fellow put 
up his hand. 
| “Well, what is it, Johnny?” she asked. 
“I think it is a cow,” Johnny answered. 


| 





and self. | 
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|THE MOON FLOWER. 


The engraving shows this most beautiful of all climbing plants; it grows anywhere where there are old 
trees, walls or strings to cling to—growing 50 feet in one season, blooming continuously from June to 
November, its MOON-LIKE flowers being of the purest white, 15 inches in circumference. The MOON 
flower blooms only at night or on dull days; it gives out a delicious odor, similar to the English Hawthorn 
or Jessamine. A plant trained on a dead tree in Richmond, Va., last season, attracted crowds during 
moonlight nights for months. Although the Moon flower should not be set out until May, yet it is of the 
simplest culture and can be grown easily in flower-pots or boxes in an ordinary sitting-room until the time 
of setting out. We sold nearly fifty thousand plants of this beautiful flower last year, and had hundreds of 
letters attesting the pleasure it gave to the purchasers. Price, extra strong plants, 4Qc, each; 3 for 
$1.00, 7 for $2.00, or 12 for $3.00, or $12.00 per 100 by Express. All purchasers of the Moon 
flower are entitled to our Catalogue of “Everything for the Garden,” No. 68 (the largest and most 
beautiful ever issued), FREE. To those who are not purchasers it will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


‘PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
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For the Companion. 


AN INDIAN ALLY. 


A Narrative of Georgia. 
By Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


Upon the 9th of February, 1883, a balmy and 
agreeable day, the City of Savannah presented a 
féte-like and animated appearance. Its streets 
were thronged by visitors, and gay with the uni- 
forms of various military companies. An air of 
unwonted excitement could be discerned every- 
where. And no wonder; for hundreds of Geor- 
gians and Carolinians had come by invitation, to 
join the citizens in the commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of the colony of Georgia in the settlement of 
Savannah. 

Governor Alexander Stephens had been ap- 
pointed orator of the occasion, and the present 
writer bad been asked to compose an ‘*Ode.” 

I cannot forget my introduction to Mr. Stephens, 
upon the evening preceding the celebration. We 
had previously corresponded for years, but had 
never personally met. 

Entering his room at the ‘Scriven House,”’ I 
found him prostrate, from the fatigue of a recent 
journey; but wonderfully genial and talkative 
notwithstanding. A worn, emaciated, almost phan- 
tasmal figure, with a thin, sallow face, glorified 
by such eyes as have seldom been seen in any 
human countenance; large, passionately earnest 
eyes, which penetrated without being disagreeably 
piercing. On the morning that followed, the 
theatre was densely crowded. Upon the stage ap- 
peared the governor, some of his staff, his secre- 
tary, and all the dignitaries of the town. 

When the governor was rolled in, in his chair, 
to the edge of the foot-lights—for he had long 
been disabled, and could not stand—he was greeted 
by enthusiastic, ringing applause. 

Who, hearing his shrill, but powerful voice, 
could have imagined that the ‘‘old orator” fronted 
his constituents and friends in public for the last 
time? And yet, so it was. A weird mist from 
“the valley of the shadow” had even then gathered 
around him. His address contained a vivid por- 
traiture of Oglethorpe, that ‘‘one American col- 
ony-founder™ (as Prof. Coit Tyler, in a private 
letter now before me, calls him,) “with a genius 
for blessing mankind, who has never yet been 
given his due place in history.” Explorer, ad- 
ministrator of unsettled realms, soldier, states- 
man, courtier and philanthropist, the life of this 
truly great man was in many particulars a 
romance! 

He came of a fine old English stock, and was 
born upon the Ist of June, 1689, at Westbrook 
Manor, near Godalming, Surrey. 

The recipient of a liberal university education 
with ample means to maintain himself at court or 
in the ranks of fashionable society, what course 
do you suppose he adopted? Why, although 
scarcely of age, he preferred the camp to the 
court; the rough tent to the luxurious drawing- 
room. 

Therefore, he went to the continent, and for 
several compaigns served with brilliant distinction 
under Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

Returning to his own country, his fame as a 
brave and able officer preceded him. Flattered 
and caressed everywhere, you may imagine that 
now, at length, he would yield to the blandish- 
ments of the world! Not so! 

“For, in the boundless ardor of his youth, 

Tempted, caressed, ambitious, still he turned 
From Syrens singing on the ‘Golden Isles,’ 
Fashion’s light tilt-yard and its mimic strife 
Which yet may hold a ea lance in rest), 
he inspiring stress and stir 
Of famous court and favoring minister, 
he warrior-laurels which already shed 
Their budding lustre round his knightly head, 
The pomps of rank and opulence and ease, 
Because within his generous bosom burned 
The quenchless passion of a holy Ruth !” 
In brief, Oglethorpe abandoned war for philan- 
thropy ; the orthodox infliction of wounds for the 
happier and nobler process of curing them! 

As a practical step in this direction, he entered 
Parliament. His rise in the House of Commons 
was rapid. A contemporary, I think it was 
Viscount Sumner, affirmed that although he him- 
self had but little faith in the ré/e of benevolence, 
having detected many hypocrites ‘‘in that line of 
business,”’ ‘‘nevertheless, he honored and trusted 
Oglethorpe!” ‘‘He won’t succeed in his utopian | 
schemes,” was added, “but the young fellow is 
thoroughly in earnest. He has made more than one 
sacrifice to his peculiar deity already!” But this 
shrewd and selfish worldling was wrong. As the 
member of Hastemere, Oglethorpe seized every 
chance of examining, exposing and ameliorating 
public abuses. 

At that period, the ‘“‘Marshalsea Prison,” a 
prison chiefly for debtors—many of them unfor- 
tunates, not criminals—was conducted in a cruel, 
infamous manner. Oglethorpe alleviated its hor- 
rors. Yet more worderful reforms were worked 
by him, in reference to the oppressions of Bam- 


|language) of birth and education, undone by 








bridge, the notorious ‘“‘warden of the fleet.” 


This scoundrel’s unlawful perquisites having 
been much reduced thereby, he adopted a mode 
of revenge but too common in those days. A 
couple of bullies were hired, who waylaid Og- 
lethorpe, and attacked him, one night, suddenly 
and furiously. Armed with a sword-cane only, 
he repelled the assault, wounded one ruffian, and 
put both to flight. ... It was not until he had 
reached his forty-third year that he succeeded, 
with the co-operation of influential associates, in 
obtaining “‘letters-patent from the crown,” ap- 
pointing about a score of gentlemen as trustees 
for establishing the colony of Georgia in America. 

His purpose was purely charitable. He desired 
to transport to a new, fertile country, numbers of 
luckless individuals, and some (to use his own 


“guardians and law-suits, some by accidents of 
trade, by stocks, bubbles and suretyship.”* 

A hundred and twenty persons, women and 
children included, embarked in the Anne, a galley 
of two hundred tons, on the 6th of November, 
1732; a considerable force of mechanics and farm- 
ers among them. Oglethorpe ‘volunteered to 
conduct the emigration, and, 2 person, to super- 
intend the establishment of the colony.” 

This voyage terminated successfully. On the 
13th of January, 1733, the Anne anchored outside 
of Charleston Bar. At once, Oglethorpe visited 
Robert Johnson, governor of the province of 
South Carolina. He was welcomed with respect- | 
ful enthusiasm, and “a king's pilot” was commis- 





watched for an opportunity, by force or fraud, to | oaks, many, perhaps thousands, of years in age, 


destroy them! 

Worse still, there lurked about them number- 
less treacherous Indians, ambushed in the woods ; 
their ugly, painted forms could be seen, for an 
instant, flitting from covert to covert, and their 
eyes shooting wrathful glances through the pine 
and oak thickets. A treaty, or understanding of 
some sort with these barbarians, was imperatively 
needed. Otherwise, there could not be an hour of 
security to the weak, exposed little community. 
Oglethorpe was discussing the situation, in his 
own mind, when one day, about twilight, a 
Carolina hunter, a man of the ‘‘Leather-Stocking”’ 
breed, entered his tent unceremoniously, and 
asked for a private interview. His request was 
granted. 


“Sir,” said the hunter, a person of fifty or sixty, | 


but erect and vigorous, “I’m a man of white gifts, 
and I’ve come to warn you!” 

‘“‘Warn me! against what?” The stranger re- 
sponded by taking Oglethorpe’s arm gently, and 
leading him to the entrance of his tent. 

“Look at the moon,” said he, “‘it’s just in the 
first quarter; only wait until that moon is fui, 
and, unless you have more sense than most of the 
folks you’ve brought along with you, why, you 
are likely to lose’ — and here this unflattering 
prophet drew the index finger of his right hand 


slowly and ominously around his own forehead! 


“They are screeching mad for white scalps! the 
blasted varmints !"" he added in conclusion. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE MALAYS—BORNEO. 


sioned to carry the Axne into Port Royal Harbor, 
“whence the colonists were to be conveyed in 
small boats to their place of future settlement.” 

Oglethorpe travelled from Charleston to Beau- 
fort, and thence ascended the Savannah River 
with a ‘‘view to explore the country, and select 
a spot best suited for the primal encampment.” 

A species of half valet, half secretary, of his, 
evidently a Munchausen of the “‘first water,’ pub- 
lished in London, long afterwards, a brochure pre- 
tending to describe this Savannah voyage. The 
absurd fellow vows that they were attacked by 
enormous Caymen or alligators, ‘‘one whereof 
had almost succeeded in crawling aboard, and 
capturing a drowsy seaman!” 

With keen, anxious eyes did Oglethorpe exam- 
ine both sides of the quiet stream, as they cau- 
tiously proceeded. At last, he recognized a place 
which seemed especially designed by nature for 
the site of the chief town of his colony. 

“The river here forms a half moon,” he writes, 
“along side of which the banks are forty feet 
high, and on the top is a level bluff. Ships that 
draw twelve feet of water can ride within a few 
yards of the shore.... In the centre of the 
plain I have laid out the town.” Here, after a 
lapse of a century and a half, the beautiful city 
of Savannah remains, with every minutiz of its 
ancient plan unaltered. 

On the Ist of February, 1733, the colonists ar- 
rived from Beaufort, at their new home. 

Zealous, hopeful, vigorous, they betook them- 
selves to landing stores, felling the trees, construct- 
ing shelters and fortifying their settlement heed- 
fully. The /atter, you may be sure, was a special 
necessity ! 

Consider the circumstances. An isolated band 
of adventurers, cut off by the vast Atlantic from 
their mother-country, with a few Carolina settle- 
ments across the river, scarcely stronger than 
their own, while to the southward, the Spaniards 
of Florida, jealous, bostile and implacable, only 





A serious conference ensued. 

It was then that Oglethorpe heard explicitly and 
in detail of the remarkable character of Tomo- 
Chi-Chi, the Mico or chief of the Yamacraws, 
whose head-quarters were on the Savannah River, 
but a short distance above the point where the 
settlers resided. Of this Indian ruler it 1s the 
merest justice to say, that in genius, in character, 
in foresight, in moral uprightness, and in his won- 
derful appreciation of the superiority of the Eng- 
lish, and the consequent advantages sure to accrue 
in the end to his own people by cultivating English 
good-will, he stands alone among his ignorant 
and bigotted brethren! Indeed, he was far in ad- 
vance of his generation and his race. 

“A self-taught ARISTIDES of the wood, 
Fed on the strong, wild milk of solitude, 
Behind the cuirass of whose iron mood 
Flamed the high passion of Leonidas!” 

Oglethorpe hastened to make the acquaintance 
of the “Mico. Coming into his presence, he 
beheld a warrior (and after his fashion, a states- 
man, too) of the most dignified appearance, 
ninety-one years old, but erect as some Titan 
cypress of the swamps, still vigorous in both 
mind and body, and with as vast a reputation for 
wisdom as for courage! 

I have often thought how superb a subject for 
the historical painter is presented by this first 
interview between the English leader and accom- 
plished gentleman, himself one of the handsomest 
men of his time, and the noble-looking, grave- 
mannered, sincere old denizen of the forest! 
Oglethorpe was fortunate, on this occasion, ‘in 
having for his interpreter an Indian woman, who 
had married a Carolina trader named Musgrove.’* 

Under.the shade of mossed and venerable live- 





* Oglethorpe allowed this woman no less than one 
hundred pounds per annum for her services as interpre- 
ter. She continued with him in this capacity for some 
time. Afterwards, she married Thomas _Bosomworth, 
Oglethorpe’s chaplain, and under the influence of that 
unscrupulous knave, not only “proved a source of much 
annoyance,” but on one occasion nearly, “compassed the 
destruction of the colony at Savannah!” 


| 


| representatives of races so different, met, and 

frankly discussed their plans, which were soon 
reconciled. ‘Permission was granted for the un- 
disturbed occupation of the spot already selected 
| for the town of Savannah.” But not content with 
guaranteeing the ‘“‘good will of the neighboring 
Indians,’ Tomo-Chi-Chi despatched messengers to 
all the powerful Georgia tribes, and succeeded in 
persuading them to meet Oglethorpe (in Savan- 
nah), for the purpose of holding a convention! 

From eight to ten tribes were represented by 
their chief men. 

The result was a satisfactory treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance. 

Now, let us suppose that Tomo-Chi-Chi instead 
of helping, had opposed the interests of the Euro- 
pean colonists! What would have been the result ? 
Failure, ruin, massacre! Nay, more! the post- 
ponement possibly of English colonization in that 
portion of Southern North America for an indefi- 
nite period. . . . Referring to the convention and 
its incidents, Oglethorpe observes, ‘“Tomo-Chi-Chi 
in his first set speech to me, said, ‘Here is a little 
present,’ and then gave me a buffalo-skin, painted 
on the inside with the head and feathers of an 
| eagle. 

“He desired me to accept it, because the eagle 

| Signified speed, and the buffalo strength. 

| “That the English were as swift as the bird, and 
as strong as the beast; since like the first, they 
| flew from the utmost parts of the earth, over vast 
seas, and like the second, nothing could withstand 
them! That the feathers of the eagle were soft, 
signifying Jove; the buffalo-skin was warm, and 
signitied protection ! 

‘Therefore, he hoped we would love and protect 
their little families!” 

How full of pathetic meaning are these final 
words! The grand old Indian desired to say, “I 
recognize in you—our white visitors—men who 
seem to me our masters! 

“Your numbers may be few, just now, and 
feeble, as opposed to our thousands, but your 
RACE Is invincible! We might cripple you, for the 
moment, but I see that the English are born to 
rule‘"* 

By Oglethorpe, at least, and his immediate fol 
lowers, the majestic liberalism of this “old man 
eloquent,’’ prophet and plilosopher combined, 
was duly appreciated, and utilized. 

That survived, and grew from the 
infant dimensions of a feeble colony into the dig- 
nity and grandeur of a noble State, is owing more 
to the extraordinary forecast of the **Mico of the 
Yamacraws~ than to even the enterprise and 
genius of the illustrious Oglethorpe! 


Georgia 
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For the Companion, 


THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF BORNEO. 
By Wm. T. Hornaday. 


The Dyaks of northern Borneo are in some re- 
spects the most remarkable people in the world. 
It is not by reason of their intelligence, for they 
are simple-minded, unlettered savages, without a 
written language. Nor is it on account of their 
skill in arts and manufactures, for they have no 
such skill whatever. Neither 1s it on account of 
the buildings and monuments they erect, for of 
the latter they build none at all, and their only 
buildings are their long village houses, set up 
high on posts, which being entirely of wood, last 
but a few years. 

“Then,” asks my reader of the Companion, 
“for what are they remarkable ?” 

Simply this. For their moral principles, their 
innocence of hypocrisy, lying and all forms of 
deceit so common amongst all civilized people and 
most savages, for their virtue, their fair-minded 
ness, their great and abiding paternal and parental 
affection, their chivalrous regard for woman, their 
respect for the right of property, and the sacred 
ness of human character from slander and vitu- 
peration. 

At times, I am almost afraid to write anything 
about the Dyaks, lest I overdraw my account of 
them, and make them out better than they are. I 
could not have believed so much of the Dyaks 
myself if I had not seen them. I encountered 
many strange beasts and birds and creeping things 
in the East Indies, but none were to me half so 
wonderful as the Dyaks of Sarawak. 

It 1s almost a misnomer to call them any longer 
by their old, familiar name, ‘‘head-hunters,’ for 
now that is only an empty name for people who 
are innocent of head-taking, and all similar crimes 
against humanity. Their war-shields and jackets 
have been used up as playthings for the children; 
the deadly parong latok, which could easily cut 
off a man’s head at a single sweep, has become a 
rusty heirloom, and their immense bangkongs, or 
war-boats, large enough to hold seventy-five men, 
have fallen to pieces, and totally disappeared frofn 
the rivers of Sarawak. 

The only trophies of their head-hunting days, 
which they preserve with great care, and refuse to 
part with either for love or money, are the head 
trophies themselves. They are to be found only 
in the larger villages, to which they have de- 
scended from the past generation. 

It happened that the first Sea Dyak village in 
which I set foot contained a fine collection of these 
ghastly relics of former wars. Hanging in an 
open bamboo crate, above the fireplace in the com- 
mon hall, were about twenty human skulls, grimy 





with the smoke and soot of years. Those at the 
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bottom of the bundle had been quite charred by | 
the heat of the fire. ‘They had all been carefully 
cleaned of flesh as soon as taken, and the lower 
jaw of each skull was held in place by a strip of 
rattan. One of the skulls had been almost cleft 
in twain by a terrific downward blow of a parong 
(sword), and another had a great, gaping hole on 
the left side. 

When James Brooke, Esq., afterward Sir James 
Brooke, Rajah, landed in Borneo in 1839, from his 
own little vessel, the Royalist, he found the terri- 
tory of Sarawak in a most pitiable condition. The 
country belonged to the Sultan of Brunai, and 
was misgoverned by a lot of reprobate Malay 
nobles who inflicted every manner of oppression 
—slavery, robbery and murder by proxy—upon 
the patient and long-suffering Dyaks of the jungle. 
The wretched people of the weaker tribes were 
stripped of their crops, their goods, and in many 
cases their wives and children, which grieved them 
most of all. If they raised their voices against 
their oppressors, the Malays would send powerful 
hostile tribes against them, and often exterminate 
a whole village at a single blow. In the division 
of the spoil of such expeditions, the Malays took 
the plunder, and the victorious warriors were con- 
tent with the heads. 

In a few years more, the Dyaks of Sarawak 
would have been either exterminated or driven 
from the territory. But, thanks to a merciful | 
providence, Sir James Brooke secured control of 
the country, with absolute power, and set about 
the task of bringing order out of chaos. 

He was another Abraham Lincoln. Like him, 
his character was a combination of the wisdom of 
a judge, the courage of a general, the virtue and 
goodness of a philanthropist. He found the Dyaks | 
with the worst government in the world, and he | 
gave them the best. He found them at perpetual 
war, and he gave them lasting peace. He 
found them poverty-stricken, oppressed, 
persecuted and hunted like wild beasts, and 
he left them free, protected, prosperous anid 
happy. ‘They gave him loyalty and obedi- 
ence, and in return he gave them whole- 
some laws and justice which is speedy, sure 
and free as air to the poorest subject. 

Nowhere in the world, so far as I know, 
is life and property so secure, and so sacred 
as amongst the once fierce head-hunters of 
Sarawak. I have been robbed by white men 
in the United States, by black men in the 
Indies both East and West, by red men in 
South America, and by yellow men in the far 
East; but amongst the Dyaks, with no pro- 
tection to either person or property, I never 
lost a pin’s worth by theft. Had the Sib- 
uyau Dyaks been like the negroes of Bar- 
badoes, or the Mexicans of the Rio Grande, they 
could have stripped me of all my movables, with 
perfect safety to themselves. But their honesty 
afforded my property more impregnable security 
than the average bank vault does here. 

There is one dark page in the history of the 
Dyaks. Although it has been their custom from 
their earliest history to cut off the heads of ene- 
mies slain in battle, or in single combat, and pre- | 
serve them as individual trophies, there came a| 
time when the warriors ceased to care for individ- | 
ual trophies of valor, and each clan became in- | 
fatuated by an insane desire to possess a larger | 

| 








collection of heads than its neighbors could boast. 
It is charged that this feeling was instigated by the 
unscrupulous Malays as a ready means of rapidly | 
acquiring plunder. However that may be, this | 
murderous craze for heads led to wanton and in- 
discriminate murder, in which neither women nor | 
children were spared, nor inoffensive strangers | 
who trusted themselves to the tender mercies of | 
the head-hunters. 

The dwellings of the Dyaks are unique. They 
never live in towns with the Malays, Chinese and 
others, but in the clearings along the river-banks, 
or in the fastnesses of the hill-jungle you will find 
their long village-houses, usually but one in a 
place, perched up from six to ten feet above the | 
ground on a perfect forest of rourfd posts. 
times the structure is nearly two hundred feet 
long, with a roof of gray, weather-beaten thatch, 
an open, slatted floor, which never needs sweeping, | 
because all the dirt falls through. 


: | 
Some- | 


All along one side of the building is a row of 
rooms, all the same size, in which live the married 
couples and children. ‘The rest of the space is a 
vast, open hall, where the people meet to chat, 
receive visitors, and do all kinds of indoor work. 
In the centre of this great hall is the common fire, 
over which hang the head trophies, when there 
are any. 


Some of these long houses of the Sea Dyaks are | 


of great length, even succeeding five hundred feet, 
and containing over two hundred people. The 
first village in which I set foot was one hundred 
and ninety feet long, and contained sixteen family 
rooms. 


It is wonderful to see how well the inhabitants | 


of the long houses get along without quarrelling. 
I lived in one village of the Sibuyau Dyaks fora 


month without once hearing a quarrel, or even | 


high words, or seeing a child punished. 

The Dyaks are the happiest people I know. 
Their wants are few, and easily supplied. Almost 
the only clothing of the men is a wide strip of 
bark cloth, five or six feet long, wound around the 
loms, with one end falling to the knees in front 
like an apron, and the other behind in the same 
way. ‘The costume of a Dyak female is a very 
short petticoat of coarse, native cloth, which 


| Not conceit 
is the hopelessly homely who are the most con- | 


| mind. 
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reaches from the waist tothe knees. She some- 
times wears a jacket of cotton cloth, and a hat of 
Malay pattern, but never when at home. 

The Dyak has great affection for his children, 
and he regards his wife as his equal in everything 
except in hunting and fighting. Her opinion is 
asked in all matters of importance, and he treats 
her with great respect. 

The subsistence of the Dyak is rice and bananas, 
grown on his farm, pigs and chickens grown under 
and around his house, wild fruit and honey and 
wild hogs, deer, porcupines and birds slain or 
trapped in the jungle. 

He gathers gutta-percha, dammar gum, rattans 
and beeswax, which he disposes of to the swind- 
ling Chinese traders who visit his village, for 
brass wire, cloth, gongs and rice,—if his store has 
become exhausted. 

Sir James Brooke, who was made Rajah of 
Sarawak, entered the Indian army early in life. 
He conceived the idea of destroying piracy in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and for this end landed from 
a small war-vessel in Borneo, 1838. He found a 
war in progress, and took the lead of the Sultan's 
forces against the rebel tribes, destroying their 
villages, and quickly showing the natives the 
power of civilization, was able to make a treaty of 
peace. He was made a rajah in the conquered 
territory, and was afterwards knighted in England. 
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For the Companion. 
A RED-HEADED GIRL. 
By Margaret B. Harvey. 
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A homely little girl, with red hair and florid | 
complexion! That is what she looks like, as she 
sits before me in school. Poor child, I suppose | 
she thinks she is ugly! Her mother, no doubt, 
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does, for she dresses her as though she thought 
that no possible combination of colors could make 
Mamie any uglier, or prettier, either. 

How I should like to say to her, if I could 
without offending her mother, or laying myself 
open to the suspicion of being sarcastic : 

‘‘Mamie, do you know that you have beautiful 
hair?” 

‘“What!"’ I hear the child exclaim, in wonder, 
she whom the school-boys have twitted as ‘“‘Red- 
Head,” and whom her mother has vainly tried to 
soothe with such euphemisms as “sandy” and 
“auburn.” 

“You hare,” I insist, in imagination, continuing 
my work of awakening. ‘Did you ever hear of 
the great painter, Titian? He admired hair like 
yours above all other kinds, and introduced it 
into his pictures. He compared it to a halo, a 
crown of glory, so that now all artists understand 
what is meant by ‘Titian gold.’” 

‘Have I—real/y—hair like that ?”” demands the 


bia 





little girl, in pleased surprise. How can I tell her 


| that her hair, after all, may not be the exact Titian 

shade ? is it not enough that I have aroused hope? | 

It 
| 


oh, no!—that already flourishes. 


“So they are; but you cannot wear them.” 

“Why ?” 

‘‘Because your hair contains all the bright color 
that your face can bear. Red or pink placed near 
your face would make it look more florid than it 
really is. You paint a little—let me mix a few 
tints on the palette for you, and then you can see. 
I will represent your hair by a combination of 
yellow ochre and Venetian red, and your com- 
plexion by white, yellow and red tints, with the 
red predominating. Think how often the great 
Titian must have studied this.” 

Mamie is thoroughly interested—she feels no 
longer sorely-tried. 

‘‘Red-Head” realizes that her face is a painter's 
model, a picture. 

“Can I wear blue ?” she asks. 

‘“‘Not near your face, unless it is a very pale 
blue—your eyes are pale blue, and any darker 
shade would make them look washed out, like a 
piece of faded ribbon.” 

“OQ Miss Sallie!”” Mamie is slightly discour- 
aged. ‘Can’t I wear anything pretty ?” 

“Of course you can. Let me tell you abouta 
lady whom I once knew. I was to take part in 
a grand chorus in the Academy of Music, with 
about five hundred others. We were well drilled, 
and our soprano soloist had a beautiful voice; so 
have you, if you cultivate it. But we, the chorus, 
were very sorry that she was so ugly; she would 
stand out in the front of the stage before us all. 
She had fiery red hair, and a hideous complexion, 
so we thought. But when the night came we were 
surprised. She wore a silvery-grey silk plainly 
made, with no ornament, but a little point lace at 
her neck and wrists, with one white rose at her 
throat. White kid shoes and gloves. Her hair 


similar, may remedy the difficulty, and then the 
deep navy-blue or bottle-green, with their cold- 
ness, will contrast agreeably with the hair. + 

Grey harmonizes with red hair and blue eyes, 
with pale blue or pale green ribbon, and tones 
down the red in the complexion. White should 
never be of the dead-white or blue-white order, as 
these are so very cold that they do violence to the 
warm tints in the hair and face, but of the yellow- 
white and cream-white tints, to carry out the har- 
mony. When red is desired for the foundation 
color of a dress material, it should be on the 
mahogany or copper tones, which will combine 
with yellow, and not of the garnet or maroon, 
which require pink to complete the scale. 

Violet might look well with the hair, as purple 
and gold are royal colors; but it would wipe out 
blue eyes, and its excessive warmth would add to 
the redness of the face. 

A girl or woman with red hair can, however, 
wear any bright color that she pleases, provided 
she does not arrange it in a large mass to form a 
violent contrast with her hair and face. It may 
take the form of a tiny piping, or a scrap of lining 
showing under the edge of a panel, a few scattered 
sprays of embroidery, ora narrow pleating around 
a skirt, with a wide interval in the shape of a 
whole dress, between it and the head. Colors 
which contrast well with the hair, but not with the 
eyes or face, may be worn on the back of the cos- 
tume, as a bunch of purple pansies in the back 
of the hat or bonnet, a green bow in the hair, a 
cascade of ribbon loops on a cloak, embroidered 
sash ends, or panels, turned over the back drap- 
eries. 

The uses of black velvet are innumerable. It 
may form dog-collars, or hair-bows for little girls, 





was powdered, but not hidden, and nothing de- 
tracted from its splendid loveliness. We then dis- 
covered that our homely soloist was positively 
pretty. If you care for a little romance, I will tell 


DYAKS. 


you that a gentleman in the audience fell in love 
with her, and she gave up a promising career as 
a concert singer, to marry him.” 

“How nice!” It is half-grown girls who read 
love-stories, you know. ‘‘Can J wear grey ?” 

“Suppose I give you a little object-lessoa on the 
palette, and then you can see for yourself.” 

After such an object-lesson, perhaps, Mamie 
might tell her red-headed companions in unde- 
served misery, something like the following: 

Don’t despise your hair; you have it, so treasure 
it, and make the most of it. Never wet it, but 
brush it carefully, as- though every thread were 
gold. Arrange it in a loose, easy style, so that it 
really will carry out Titian’s idea of a halo, and 
always have fluffy waves or frizzes, but never 
have straight bangs above the face. Never wear 
any color that will deaden its sunshiny effect. 

The principal colors that you can wear near the 
face, are pale blue and pale green, of the cie/ and 
Nile tints. The blue may be worn at the throat, 
if not brighter than the eyes, but the green should 
be contrasted with the hair, and not with the eyes. 
Crude blue and green kill each other, but green 
with red-gold presents somewhat the same effect 
as sea-water with coral. If the eyes are greenish 


ceited, perhaps over one feature, or one gift of | instead of blue, the rule may be reversed, that is, 


their charms, but take them as a mere matter of 
This contradicts a popular belief, but it 
is none the less true. 

But, after all, how do I know that Mamie’s hair 
is not Titian gold ? 
dently wets it every time she brushes it? When 
she wears brilliant garnet dresses, or pink hats, or 
navy-blue hoods, or scarlet neckties? This is 
gilding gold. 

“With that hair, you have the power to hecome 
a very charming young lady!" might be my next 
artful, leading observation. 

‘How ?” 

“By cultivating your tastes. Titian compared 
red hair to a crown of beauty; so, you see, it 
needs a refined face to correspond with it.” 

“Oh! Why, what a change already! A happy 


smile illumines any face. Mamie may not have | 


to wait very long before the refining process begins. 
“Begin now, and cultivate your taste for color.” 
“O Miss Sallie, I do like colors!” 
| “I know you do; but you ought to know what 
colors are becoming to you, and what are not.” 
“T think red and pink are pretty.” 


| 








The confessedly beautiful think little of | the green may be worn near the eyes, the blue near 


the hair, unless the green is found to make the 


| eyes too cat-like, when blue and green both should 


being cold colors, contrast well with the warm red 
How can I tell, when she evi- | and yellow tints. 


be worn near the hair only. Blue and gieen, both 


A dress or coat may be black, seal-brown, olive, 
| sage, gréy or white. Black is becoming to every- 
body, and can be contrasted with any color, ex- 
| cept brown, although black and brown is said to 
| be Worth’s latest caprice. Seal-brown is a remark- 
ably happy choice for a girl with red hair, as it 
corresponds with the deep shadows, and can be 
contrasted with all the shades of red and yellow. 


| With a seal-brown dress as the lowest tone, and | 


the gold in her hair as the highest, she can exhibit 

| in the same costume a charming scale of color. 
Olive and sage may be relieved by either pale 

blue or pale green ribbons, a little peacock blue or 


green may be judiciously introduced, but positive 


blue or green can scarcely be worn as a dress, for | 


the reason that either, in a large mass, is likely 
to obliterate the pale blue eyes, unless care be 
| taken in the accessories. A quantity of soft white 


panels, revers, cuffs and collars for dresses and 
| wraps, particularly if of sage, grey or cream- 
| white tints, and nothing can be more suitable for 
hats or bonnets, either as trimming or as a foun- 
dation. 

A costume may be spoiled by an unsuitable hat 
or bonnet. I once saw a red-haired lady wearing 
a handsome chapeau of simoke-colored velvet, 
with grey ostrich tips lighting into white. It 
was very becoming. But soon after I saw 
her with a black bonnet and scarlet rose, 
and I was surprised at her homeliness. 

A hat or bonnet entirely of cream-white 
is suitable. Black velvet with a white or 
pearl ostrich tip is elegant; so is one with 
a pale blue or pale green tip, with a pearl or 
silver ornament, never a gilt one. 

Pale green leaves, ferns, grasses, daisies, 
white roses, and other simple flowers are 
available, never bright red, pink or other 
showy ones, except pansies, which, of 
course, must contrast with the hair and not 
with the eyes. A cluster of roses may be 
worn, provided they show a scale of tones, 
running from reddish gold up to a pale yel- 
low, corresponding with the hair. 

The only blue flowers permissible are pale 
forget-me-nots. 

Jewelry is often a stumbling-block to a 
| red-haired woman. Diamonds coarsen the com- 

plexion, but pearls refine it. Garnets, amethysts 
| and rubies should never be placed near the face. 
, Dead-gold may be worn, or gold with a reddish 
| tinge, but not bright yellow gold. Turquoises are 
| the red-haired woman’s special property, and she 
| will find odd gems, as cat’s-eyes and moonstones, 
‘as well as quaint designs in oxidized silver, par- 
ticularly desirable. Gloves may make or mar any 
| costume, but, fortunately, fashion now prescribes 
for everybody precisely what a red-haired woman 
| ought to wear, long gloves of black, tan or neutral 
tints. 
—_—_—_~+o+____—_ 
For the Companion. 


| BOY-LIFE AT ROME. 
By Prof. J. A. Church. 


! 
| The time is March 15th, 160 B. C. The day has 


scarcely begun to dawn when the young Roman, 
Marcus -Emilius Lepidus, is roused from his slum- 
bers by the voice of the slave-lad who waits upon 
him. This slave-lad has a history of his own, if this 
were the time to tell it. He is as well-born as his young 
master, for his grandfather was a senator of Capua, 
one of the luckless nobles that took the wrong side 
in Hannibal's war with Rome, and paid for it with 
their own lives and the liberty of their children. 

Marcus wants but very little waking, for early rising 
has been his habit from childhood. The bed, too, in 
which rugs serve both for mattress and clothes, does 
not tempt to late hours. His toilet is simple. The 
slave has brought a bucket of water, just a little 
warmed, some lye-ashes and a piece of pumice-stone 
(these are to serve for soap), and a couple of rough 
towels. Head and hands get a good washing; the 
bath is a weekly, or rather eight-day luxury which 
| Marcus will enjoy ina simple apartment, which, for 
the convenience of the hot water, adjoins the kitchen ; 
for the splendid baths of ancient Rome are not yet 
built. 

The toilet is simple in the extreme. First comes & 
woollen shirt having sleeves that come below the 
elbow, and reaching to the knees. Over this comes 
the toga, an oval garment, white, with a broad purple 
stripe edging it, and folded length-wise, and wrapped 
loosely round the body. This has to be arranged with 
some care. The attendant then hangs the bulla, a 
round piece of gilded metal, round his master’s neck, 
and finishes by putting on his shoes. It is nearly six 
o’cleck when the young Roman comes down stairs. 

The first business of the day is to take a light meal. 
A grown-up Roman scorned to break his fast till the 
day was more advanced, but women and children 








| lace around the neck, a white gimp or something | were more indulged. The meal consists of some 
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coarse bread, a piece of curd cheese and a draught of | 


hot wine and water. If Marcus had been at his | Co.’s pure Spices, will buy no other brands. 


father’s country-house, a cup of new milk would} 
probably have been substituted for the wine and | 
water; but there are no dairies in Rome, and milk 
could be procured only by a very special effort. 

Now the business of the day commences. The elder 
Marcus, who is one of the pretors of the year, is 
about to hold his customary morning reception, and 
early as is the hour, the hallis already beginning to 
fill. 

Of course Marcus’s first duty is to the gods. Ina 
little shrine by the hearth are three quaint images, 
two or three feet in height, each with a toga of dog 
skin thrown over the left shoulder and brought under 
the right arm and so round the body. The boy puts a 
piece of incense on a shovel, drops a live coal from 
the hearth upon it, and fumigates the images, mutter- 
ing, meanwhile, a brief wish for good luck. 

This done, he takes his place by his father’s chair, 
and listens to what his visitors have to say. Few or 
none come out of compliment; nearly all have re- 
quests to make, or questions to ask, and for the next 
hour and a half Marcus has a most valuable lesson in 
the knowledge of men and things. One man wants 
reduction of rent, another an allowance for farm 
buildings, a third has a law-suit about which he wants 
advice. 

The pretor, who has to attend a meeting of his 
colleagues, now dismisses his guests, and Marcus pre- 
pares for the chief business of his day—education. 

There are public schools in Rome, but he does not | 
goto one of them. In company with eight or nine 
other sons of noble houses, he attends the class-room 
of Metrodorus, the most famous private tutor in 
Rome. Some nine years before when his great kins- 
man, or rather clansman, Paulus emilius, was about 
to celebrate his triumph cver the Macedonians, he 
had looked about for a scene painter, who could rep- 
resent the cities he had taken, the rivers he had 
bridged, the forts he had built, on gigantic canvases 
or frames which were to be carried through the 
streets of Rome. Italy could not produce such an 
artist, and he had to look for him in Athens. 

But Athens was also the city of philosophers, and 
the frugal Roman, who had two young sons to edu | 
cate, thought that he might combine the two charac 
ters of painter and tutor. He found just what he 
wanted in Metrodorus, but the Greek’s services as | 
tutor were never wanted, for one of the lads died 
three days before, the other, five days after the 
triumph. Metrodorus, however, remained in his 
patron's house, and had always as many young Ro- 
man nobles to teach as he had time to attend to. 

The pupils are assembled in the ante-room, the 
younger hastily swallowing the remains of the pastry, 
which the Roman bakers are always careful to have 
smoking hot for their morning customers. Marcus, 
who is the eldest (he is in his sixteenth year), leads | 
the way into the teacher’s room, and respectfully | 
salutes him with a “Hail, Master,” at the same time | 
kissing his hand. | 

The first lesson is what we may call the Roman 
Catechism, the Laws of the Twelve Tables. Every 
lad has to repeat a daily portion. Here is a specimen 
of what he had to say: 

“If any man shall repeat or compose any verses 
that shall bring his neighbor into ill repute, he shall | 
be beaten to death with clubs.” 

“If aman break the limb of his neighbor, unless he 
shall make agreement with him, he shall suffer the 
like.” 

“If aman shall break a bone, he shall pay, if the 
sufferer be a freeman, three hundred pence, if he be 
a slave, one hundred and fifty.” 

“If a grown man drive cattle into his neighbor’s 
crops at night, or cut them down, he is accursed of 
the corn goddess; he shall be hanged till he die. If 
a lad not grown do the same, he shall be beaten at the | 
discretion of the judge.” 

The Latin of these laws was very old-fashioned | 
and difficult (they were then nearly three hundred 
years old), and some of the lads blundered sadly over 
it. One unlucky youngster received three blows on 
the hand with a hemlock stalk. 

The pupils were then divided. The younger were 
handed over to a slave (also a Greek by birth, who 
had been a prisoner of the war). He gave thema 
lesson in arithmetic, which he taught by a counting | 
board, on which units, tens, hundreds, etc., were | 
represented by balls of various colors that could be | 
moved at pleasure. Some easy questions in mental | 
arithmetic, chiefly sums in money, were also given. | 
The elder boys had a dictation from Homer’s Odyssey, | 
for Greek had by this time fairly made its way into 
Roman education. Each wrote down the passage on | 

| 














a tablet covered with wax. 

The teacher then read and commented on a Latin | 
translation which he read from the work of Livius 
Andronicus, pointing out its defects and shortcomings. 
The pupils then read what they had written, and gave 
renderings of their own. Finally, they transferred 
their corrected exercises to copy books, if one may so 
call a cumbrous roll of papyrus not less than twenty 
or thirty feet in length. 

Another dictation lesson followed, this time from 
the annals of Eunices. If the Greek had most inter- 
ested the teacher, this was evidently the favorite 
lesson of the pupils, for it was the history of their | 
own country, and they found the names of their own 
ancestors in it. It was as if a grandson of Welling. | 
ton were reading the story of Waterloo. Two or 
three of the elder boys were set a portion to turn into 
Greek verse. The morning’s work was finished with 
a lesson in geometry. This was given by the slave. 
He used the text book which has since served for 
more than sixty generations of learners—Euclid. 
Metrodorus, meanwhile, was busy with the younger 
pupils. 

It must not be supposed that these lessons were 
given without any break. After each came an inter- 
val, which the lads spent in the open court that occu- 
pied the centre of the house, and spent it much as 
modern lads would spend it, the elders walking about 
or standing in groups, discussing their books or their 
Sports, the younger chasing each other over the grass 
plot. 

It was nearly noon when lessons were finished, for 
Marcus, as he walked home, heard the crier, who had | 
just caught sight of the sun between the tribunal of | 
the orators and the ambassadors’ gallery, proclaim 
the hour from the steps of the Senate House. 
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Scrofula and all humors are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the great blood purifier. 100 doses, $1. (Ade. 








SEEDS Flower Bed and Vegetable Gar- 

named varieties choice Flower Seeds 

SPRINGFIELD SEED CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
rowth. 

Phlox, Chinese 


den Free By Mail from our Bulk 
Bins. For 2% cents we send 5 packets 
and 5 kets fresh Vegetable Seeds, all leading vari- 

eties. Send stamp for Catalogue. Seventh Season 
FLOW ERS 5 Packets best Annual 10¢ 
Flowers in the world only 8 

First quality seed last season 

hy ud Pink, Petunia, Pansy. ixed colors 
in each package. To introduce will sell this choice col- 





lection for 0c. silver. One Dolla ere of choice 
ven to my customers. ree. 
- ’ ¢.'L. BURR, Springfield, Mass. 


Perfection Aster, | 


BLUEBERRY A valuable fruit to grow for pleas- 
ure and profit. Price-list free to all. 
Agents wanted to sell plants. Outfit free. Address, 

| Willow Ridge Fruit Farm, Portland, Mich 


HERRIGX'S GEM COLLECTION 


| 13 packets for 25 cts., retail price in any catalogue, 








$1.00. Mixed varieties:—Asters, Balsams, Calliopsis, 
Alyssum, Mignonette, Pinks, Calendula, Verbena, 
Petunia, Phlox, Portulaca, Zinnia and Pansies; first 
5 or last 5, 10 cents. 

Eureka Collection consists of Gem Collection en- 
| tire, also, 10 Plants in addition, namely :—2 Pinks, 2 Gera- 
| niums,2 Roses,2Chrysanthemums,1 Fuchsia,] Heliotrope, 

AND SPECIAL OFFER. 
dozen assorted Pansies, . ° > ‘ 
dozen assorted Verbenas, . ee 
dozen assorted Everblooming Roses, a 
dozen assorted Double and Single Geraniums, 
All free by mail at prices quoted. 
houses devoted to the growing of Plants. 
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The above cut is a true photograph of a plant of CHILDS’ 


are balls of glowing scarlet crimson. 


culture and will 
cts. each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 12 for 
Fuchsia and get them at dozen rates, 
Beware of others who are sellin 

CHILDS’ NEW GIANT 
gigantic flowers from May to Decembe 
6 large flowering bulbs of CHILDS’ 
including Auratum, $1 00 
THEMU 


Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, which is the largest 


SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS. 


Balsams, Verbenas, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Amaryllis, Lilies, Rosgs, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Moonflowers, Passiontlowers, 
Shrubs, Vines and small fruits. Os =_ English — — free of —~ —_ ae. as we have a branch office in both countries. 

Our @AY’ lor 1887, is probably the most elegant ever issu 

New CA TALOGUE flowers, and hundreds of beautiful engravings. 
thing here offered. We are also willing to mail it free to all who will send us an order after receiving it. 
least 10 or 12 cents in stamps, which is only a part of its cost to us. 
Remittance can be made by money order or postai note (on Queens), 

draftsor stamps. For every dollar’s worth ordered from this ad. 

ment, the buyer will receive an elegant seed or bulb novelty free, 





wand bloom freely with ordin 


$3.00. 


12 choice mixed GLADIOLUS, 50 cts. 

50 cts. Any of the above articles will be sent by mail, post-paid, and guaranteed to arrive in 
represented, and will more than please those who plant them. Many years of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our enorm 
Preserve this as it may not appear again in this paper. 
We have a large and choice stock and grand variety of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. We have the 


&. 
stand finest in the world. 
profusion. 


4 TEA 





in the world. Orders can sent at once, 


It contains 





Adare, JOHN L 





-MAULE’S SEEDS 


ARE: UNQUESTIONABLY THE 


BEST or ALI: 
THE THREE FOLLOWING ARE 
VARIETIES of SPECIAL MERIT. 


EARLIEST ADVANCE TOMATO. 


This fine new variety is unquestion- 
ably the earliest by from five to ten 
days. A cross botween Alpha and Per- 
fection, it surpasses the former in won- 
derful early-ripening qualities, and 
equals the latter in beautiful form and 
productiveness. If you sow Advance 
you will have, with favorable weather, 
fine tomatoes 90 days from the sow= 
ing of the seed. It is an excellent 
shipper, being exempt from rot or 
cracking, ripens all over at once, and 
is wonderfully smooth. No matter 
how many sorts you have lately 
tried, you need it. My seed is all ex- 
tra select, but supply is so imited I can 
offer it only in small quantities. 

. Schreimer, Chillicothe, Ohio, writes 
me “Early Advance gave the best re- 
sults of any tomato grown for earliness. I 
sold more tomatoes the first part of July than 
all the gardeners in Chillicothe put together. 
I put out about 1400 plants, and aver: 
over $1.00 a bushel, and from the 10th to 20th 
of August I could pick over 100 bushels, if I 
had any sale for them. ‘They are not quite 
so large as the Acme, but they come so much 
earlier that it pays to raise them.” 


Packet, 15 cents; ounce, 75 cents, 


THE ONIO 
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I have 15 green- 
Send for 
Catalogue. N. J. HERRICK, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW DOUBLE PERPETUAL FLOWERING WEEPING FUCHSIA, “STORM 
KING,” introduced by us and is the finest novelty and grandest flowering plant of the age. Itis always in bloom, often as many as 
on a plant atonce. The branches droop most gracefully, and the blossoms are frequently as large as teacups. The buds for two weeks bef 
yhen expanded, the enormous double flowers are almost pure white, capped by a calyx of glowing 
when a plantis loaded with buds and blossoms it presents a sight which for true grandeur and beauty no flower can surpass. 
care in any window or garden. Price of strong plants which will soon 

We pack secure from frost and warrant them to arrive in good order. bs for a 
emember, we are the introducers and the only ones in the world who can supply the true Siorm King in quantity. 
inferior varieties as Storm King. 
XCELSIOR PANSIES are the lar, 


(See lar, 
t be 


rT, in grea’ Mixed seed of 50 colors, which are of marvelous p uf 
EXCELSIOR DWARF PEARL TUBEROSES for 50 cts. (They are grand for pots.) 7 fine hardy LILIES, 
ROSES, red, white, pink ‘and yellow, 50 cts, 5 grand CHRYSAN- 


Tt will be mailed free to any whoorder Storm King, 


(FLORAL PARK,) Qu een 


OWER SEEDS. 


BAY STATE. FL 


‘hoicest Seeds from premimn strain 
F SUPERB COLLECTIONS. 
Col, “A” 20 cts. Col, “BB” 20 cts. 


Aster, Rose-Flowered, 15|Aster Peony—tid Per- 
bright colors mixed, | fection, 16 colors mixed, 
Phiox Drumm grandi-|Petunia, mottled and 


striped, very fine. 
of| Marigold, *E! Dorado.” 
| Pansy, New German vari- 
eties, very choice, 
|\Sweet Alyssum. i 
Calliopsis, mixed colors. |Salpiglossis  grandi- 
Mignonette, Gn. Queen. tlora, mixed colors. 
Chrysanthemum, seg-|Candytuft, mixed. 
etum, grandiflorum, China & Japan Pinks, 
| Zinnia, double tine. tinest mixed, 
| Sent, postpaid, with directions for culture, 
All lovers of Choice Flowers favoring me with their 
patronage are guaranteed satisfaction, Stamps taken. 
A. B. HOWARD, Belchertown, Mass. 


ALIFORNIA Pine-Tree Chewing-Gum, lic. 
| (Yabox. E. A. DAVIs, Nevada City, Cal. Send for cire 


flora, choice colors, 
Petunia, “Queen 
Roses,” choice, 
| Verbena, extra, 
choice flowers only. 
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FLOWERING 
FUCHSIA. 
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200 buds and blossoms 
fore they expand 
scarlet; and 
They are of the easiest 
loom, by mail, post-paid 50 
Form Clubs for this grand 


chromo in Catalogue.) They produce their 
auty, 25 cts. per paper. We will also mail 


ood condition. They are exactly as 


ous mail business in 





best and are headquarters for Pansies, 






two large chromos and 8 colored plates of new 
1 Pansy, or any- 
Otherwise those who apply for it should send at 


EWIS CHILDS, 
s. N. Yo 
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SEED CROP IS A VERY SHORT ONE THIS YEAR. I HAVE TO OFFER HOW- 
EVER, THE READERS OF “THE YOUTH’S COMPANION” AS CHOICE, PLUMP, 
HEAVY SEED AS WAS EVER OFFERED IN AMERICA OF FOLLOWING TWO VARIETIES:— 






CURED AT ANY 
PRICE. 





$100 


grown, I will pay October Ist, 1887, $50 





I have always considered my 
strains of these two STAN D- 
ARD onions unsurpassed, and to 
show how unusually large and fine they can be 


largest and best-shaped Weathersfield Onion, and 
$50 for the largest and best-shaped Danvers Yel- 


for the 





MAULE’S LARGE RED 

I HAVE IN STORE 7000 wEeTHERSFIELD.—The stan- 

LBS, OF THESE TWO dard variety, and one ~~ the 

VARIETIES ALONE, best for a general crop. 
ALL 


Enor- 
mously productive, and a mag- 
tof nificent keeper. Packet, 10 cts.; 
* ounce, 20 cts.; 44 pound, 60 cts., 
yund, $2.00, by mail, post-paid. 
‘ive pounds by express, purchas- 
ers paying charges, $7.50. Twenty- 
five pounds, $31.25. 

MAULE’S DANVERS YEL- 
LOW.—The very best of all 
Globe Danvers onions. Early, 
and a splendid keeper. Fre- 
quently produces 600 busheis 
and more per acre from seed 
the first year. Packet, 10 cts.; 
ounce, 25 cts.; 4% pound, 75 cts.; 

und, $2.50, by mail, post-paid. 

‘ive pounds by express, purchas- 
ers paying charges, $8.75. Twenty- 
five pounds, $37.50. 

NE PACKET ofeach of 
the B above SUPERIOR 
VEGETABLES mailed to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 

My new catalogue for 1887 will 
be sent with every order. It is 

ronounced by one and all the 
on ever published. It contains, 


among other things, beautiful il- 
lustrations of over 500 vegetables 
and flowers (20 being in colors), 


: also cash prizes for prize vegeta- 
bles, etc., to the amount of $1500. 


Ee 171LFILBERT ST, 
LE, i7V Filadelphia, Pa. 


‘ 
( 





low from MAULE’S SEEDS this year. 


rio FosaNotorteusers’ WM. HENRY MAU 
2 


Order, Postal Note, or Registered 
letter, and address all orders to 







































































AFIRE AT THE MOUTH. 


Every one knows that gases form in the stomach 
from the decomposition of undigested food, but it 
will surprise most people to learn that these gases 
are sometimes highly inflammable. The 
extract is from a late number of Science, and is 
especially commended to the notice of dyspeptic 
smokers. 

We had occasion in a recent number to refer to a 
remarkable case, in which the breath of an individual, 
or rather the eructations from his stomach, took fire 
when brought in contact with a lighted match. 

This case has called forth communications from 
physicians, by which it would appear that the phe- 
In 
one case of disordered digestion, the patient emitted 
inflammable gas from the mouth, which, upon analy 
sis, was found to be largely composed of marsh gas. 

A case is reported in the British Medical Journal, 
also, in which, while blowing out a match, the pa- 
tient’s breath caught fire with a noise like the report 
of a pistol, which was loud enough to awaken his 
wife. And in still another case, while a confirmed 
dyspeptic was lighting his pipe, an eructation of gas 
from his stomach occurred, and the ignited gas burned 
his moustache and lips. 


following 


nomenon is not so rare as was at first supposed. 





Ask your druggist or stationer for the best Indel- 

ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s, 
—__+ 

Compare Hood’s Sarsaparilla with other blood 

purifiers, and you will see that it is by far the best. [Adv, 





salieiaaia 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine Lt has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [ Ado. 
Catalogue free. E. 8. 


RUGS 2 22 Tre mont Row, Boston, M 


— Coirs, &e 
BIR ‘ond Parrot 9 ‘hook on Birds 350. 


G. Cc. DS DEN, ® Bowdoin Square, Boston. 
TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE, 


$3 Lines not under the horse's feet. Write Bri 

STER SAFETY RELN-HOLDER Co, Holly, Mich. | 

N USIC, “/ Save Her in Violet Time” and 60 pieces full | 
sheet music size 

all for be 


, With Songs, Marches, Waltzes, ete., 
“WHITE WINGS” and 100 songs, words 
and music, f 


| 








Turkish P: tte rns. 
FRC ROST & 4 





HEAPER THAN EVER! 
Win.P. Brown, \l4 Nassau St. 
®N.Y. City. Price lists free, 








8c. L. LA THAWAY,-5 Wash.St.,Boston,Mass, 


YPE WRITERS, any make, 


bought, sold or exchanged on most hberal 
terms. Good inachines for sale at half first cost. 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 149 LaSalle St. Chicago, — 


“ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 


new or old, 














HOW MADE AND HOW USED. 
This valenhic book sent FREE to any address, 
HORACE VAN SANDs, 75 Broadw: ty, NEW York, 
i JEALTH, SOUTH, CLIMATE. Escape cold 
Northern’ Winters, and kk about 








Southern Climates. Send 50 cents for Southern 
easy of Health, Six months on trial, Address 


pe AL TH PUBLISHING CO.,, Asheville, N.C, | 
in your own 4 


1 }$4t0$5 G5 ADA nom 


the Nickel “Tid 
—s Holder. Mvery tans. 
ily buys them. Sample and Ag 
16¢c. in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A51,Sandusky,O. 


ents’ price list by mail 
ADIES | 


and C UTTINGS ,* d 
on postal card, PRK 





if you wish to see C hea pest 
of LANTS “ED 





ca, Prete 


se oad 
sk. Address, 


E-LIST 
* AM 


Florist and Seedsman, BELLOWS FALLS, 


AFLEAS PROFITABLE BUSINESS |! 


Is that of l mahing Rubber Stamps. We are now offering 
a comple te oa with type, ete., with full instructions 

for $8.50, ‘Thi trare chance, Send for circular, 
N. ¥.1 Y. RUBBER MA’ n MATRIX CO,, 97 Clift St., New York, 

or For Misses 
The best waist ever made, For 
full particulars see large advertise- 
ment in 1886 Premium List, or 
address GE FROST & CO., 
BILIOUSINE & EARLE, Providence, R. L., will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, ¢ Cc onstipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, art *n, Liver Complaint, and 
13-14-15 DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, 

All combinations can be followed to a 
satisfactory solution, Price, 25 Cents. 
HELP YOURSEL make good pay introducing our 
new household novelty, The Combined Broom 
Dust-pan and Brush- Holder, full nickel-plated,; 
useful and ornamental; sells on sight. Sample and full 

















Smart workers of either sex can 


C 





> (GASKELL ; COMPENDIUM 


THE 4 G, A. ¢ A. GASKELL co., Chicago, Tl. 


‘Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 





_THE YOUTH’S” COMPANION. 








MARCH 3, 


1887. 














Pleasure Boats, Sail- 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Xc., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 


Canoes, ° 

loe ete. 

Over fifty 

Send 5 cents. 
fi M * the 

° H. KUSH TON, CANTON - ¥. 


ought to be 
in the hands 
every 


Sails, 
alogue. 


pi 
illus strations 


iompanion, Je. 





outh. Send 10 cents for copy of our Manuaine and ve the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., | | 
irculars. Take an agency and make money. See our Se 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist | 
| advertisement in COMPANION, February 24th. Address for it and keep in readiness. 











@> PLANTS BY MAIL 


12 Verbenas, or 12 50¢) 
or 3 Verbenas, 3 Pansies, 
1 Rose, 1 Feverfew, 1 Ox- 


santhem mum, 1 Heliotrope, and1 


FLOWER SEEDS aT ReTait AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Catalogue Free. RIVERSIDE GARDENS, Binghamton, N.Y 


| 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25e. 
German Corn German Corn Remover, 25e., kills corns and bunions. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 














ives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 

proses uted. 
i for price-list, 

COL v ‘MBIA -UBBE RCO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 











’ 
Vt. t. | 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles ane Sizes for 


Self and Second 
indoors and out. 
and e ase of movement unequalled. So e 


Bako te a oti BOOKS#2:MASSES 
CH rks” pushed about at the Centen- ¢ TH 
nial, For Illustrated Catalogue send These 


stamp and mention Youth's Companion, 
Smith Wheel Chair C oncern, 102 William St., N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher | 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 





World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 





Invalids and C ripp ples. 
we hand propulsion, 
Jomfort, durability, 









books are in a pamphlet form, many are 
/llustrated, and all are printed from good type on good 
paper, and, ine loth-bound form, would cost $1.00 each. 
o. 1, Tennyson's Poems, 8, History and Mystery of 
Common Things: 9, Distinguished People, their por- 
traits and biographies: 24, 87 Popular Ballads; 34, 
Lady of the Lake; 35, Grimm’s Fair y Tales; 39, Robin- 
son Crusoe: 40, How to Make Poultry Pay: 2, Gems 
of the Poets, 43, Plans for Low-cost Houses; 44, Anec- 
dotes of Public Men; 4 45, Msop’s Fables; 46, Inge low’s 
Poems; 47, Cities of America described; 48, Fancy 
Work for Home Adornme nt; 52, Manual of Ethc uettes 
53, Standard Letter-Writer; 54, Parlor Mag ec and 
Chemistry; 55, Winter Fvening . creations; 56, Home 
Cook Book and Physician; 57, Manners of People of 
Foreign Countries; 58, Budget of Wit and Fun; 59, 
Sixteen ¢ ‘omplete Stories: 60, Useful Knowledge for the 
ba 61, _ nlogues, Recifations and Re adings: 74, 
Called Back, by H. Conway; 78, Widow Bedott P: ‘apers ; 
110 itile Pp 's Poems; 11 :, Longfellow’s Poems; 
iis, Life of Grant; 113, Anecdotes of the Rebellion} 
Ene Parlor Amusements; 115, Manual of Floricul- 
ture; 116, Needle eit Knitting and Crochet ing; anf 7> 
Detective ‘Stories: 118, Yankee Wit and Humor; 124, 
pecorative Painting: 127, Carer: ‘Flower Making: 
30, 100 Popular sone: te ‘ricket on the Hearth, by 
Aer Any iF MORK of above, post-freé, 
THREE C RAc i or the whole 40 and 17 
pieces full size ys oe ~? and Instr umental Music, for $1. 
Order by the numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


L. H. TRIFET, 408 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


OZZONI’S 


EDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
mov ull pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-c lass druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
in stamps, by 
J.A. POZZONI, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
“ =< ONLY 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


YIELDS To EVERY agg OF THE WEARER. | 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 


Owing to the Diagonal 
Elasticity of the Moth 
(which our patents cover 
exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Mone 

returned by seller a 

ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 














THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $B PANTS. 


Any person writing to the 
American Express Co., 
in Boston, inquiring about 
us, will receive a reply 
concerning our reliability, 
and particularly referring io 
our readiness’ to refund 
| gene at buyer’s request 
for cause, eve’ n when 
itis le early the buyer's fault 
in measuring. We are so 
seldom called upon to thus 
buy back our goods that we 
can well afford to make this 
otfer, for that privilege and 
the general excellenc of 
these! Semone ants have’ won 
us the contidence of mail 
buyers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. We also refer to 
30 of the leading weekly 
papers of the land. 

send us 6 cts. for package 
of samples and rules for self- 
measurement. Will include 
good linen —_. measure if 
you will mention this paper. Or, if you cannot 
wait to see samples, tell us about what color you prefer, 
and send your inside leg and waist measurés, together 
with $3.00; and 35 cents postage and packing, and we will 
take entire risk of pe you, sending them by mail 

sands of te - ery, als, 


or prepaid express 
At our office muy be seen o- 
= the following from Dist.-Attorney Neal, of Clif- 
on, Dakota, who writes:—"“Allow me to ac knowledge the 
pose of the two pairs of pants reaching me to: 
| they are an excellent fit, I may say perfect in every Pa 
ticular—substantial and we t-made, with good, 
pockets of heavy material, and are much better than 
expected. The Same pants, poorly made, would cost 
| here $6.00 to $7.00. Many of my friends have examined 
them, and you will get numerous orde rs here, You may 
put me down as a regular customer. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 









) 








PAT. NOV.10¥ 1285. 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS: ages Sto 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splcn- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 





PERFECT FITTING, | 
Healthfal & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 

i Price by mail, $1.35 
J and upwards. Mention | his paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, !!l. 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


all § poreralons Humors, 
To Consumptives. -Wilbor’s Cod 
Lime has now been before the public forty years, and has 
crown in favor and apprec iation, T his ould not 
> unless the preparation was of high intrinsic 
The combination of the Phosphate of Lime with 











value. 
pure Cod-Liver Oil, as prepared by Dr. Wilbor, has pro- 
duced a new phase in the treatment of Consumption, and 







all diseases of the Lungs. It can be taken by the most 
delicate invalid without creating the disgusting nausea 
which is such an obje oon to the Cod-Liver Oil when 
— n without Lime. It is scribed_by wit re paler | 
faculty. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. ILBOR. 
Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 





Aver Oil and} 


everywhere. Sample by mail,'75 cents. FOY, 
_ HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conne 


TUBEROSES "2.ARN 


no ¢ IRNATIONS 
FREE, 2 my bulbs, Pearl 'T'uberose, to all who 


Treatise how to grow them 

— i4e. 4 bulbs, 2c. Carnation i lants, 6 splendid 
rts aUc. Mee crm News Oxaiie Deppii, 12 bul slic. 
all by mail. . T.| RK, Av bon ale, Chester Co., Pa. 
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FERRY'S SEEDS 


LARGEST SttDgMEN 


in the worl 


D.M. FERRY & CO'S 


Hastrated, Des 





ScoLrs 


ein 
sronitle our strong ad reliable 
ties of great beauty 
"Bcott's 3 Mammoth | ansies 
ao 


Plate c orit now. 


sent 


ROSES. 


Handsomely illustrate 


ROBERT SC 


FLOWERS 


lalti i 
ra Lower Be oD: DS of ANT. nate iy. 


atalo Ort ‘& ‘SON, Philadelphia, a a 











ering 

Invaluableto 
\y all. Zvery per. 
¥ son using Gar- 
den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 

send for it. Ad 
0. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Why did t 











a and Children. 
WAIST. Boston, Mass. 
Atwo-cent stamp sent to SNow 
all trouble 8 which arise from disordered stomach. 
Diagonal Puzzie 2 Co., Boston, Mass. 
information mailed on rece ipt of hy ots = price, 25 cents 


Eureka Broom- Hol: ler Co,, SE. .. Indianapolis,ind, 
PRESS, $3. Cireular size, $8. 
Newspaper "size, $44. Type set- 
y tine easy; printed directions. 








Ise nd: aot" ~ for ¢ at logue, pres- 
ses, ty ards, .. to factory, 
KELS Eye CO, Metide n, Conn. 





4 PRIN 
Are Your dw 
% ay 


CARDS ‘N'CO2 Metiden, Con 


_GRANULA 


An Jnoomparable Food, Unequalled for children 
and cans A delicious diet. Unsurpassed for Con- 
spetton : and Ryepepala. Box by mail, 36 cts. OUR 
HOME GRANULA CO., Dansviile, N. Y¥., Mfrs. 


WILBUR’S 


OCCA; A 


The finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Juvaluable for Dyapeptics 
and Children,j 87 uy 10sfamps 
Fr wttcan, Tl, 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


STAMPS 500 Honduras, &c., 10c.; 120 dif. Japan, &c., 

































We.: List, 2c. CROCKER Co., Hinsdale, Ill. 


| 


| dar 


| 





Buy a cake of Lenox and y 


he Women 


of this country use over thirteen million cakes of 
Procter & Gamble’s Lenox Soap in 1886? 


ou will soon understand why. 


























oe Stock of Stamps and Coins in the World. Stan- 
rd Stamp ( ataloque, 200 pages, illustrated with 2,000 
rings, %ec. Standard Copper Catalogue, illustra- 
‘ Standard Silver Catalogue, illustrated, 25c. 
elist Album, 400 illustrations, boa Be. 
cloth, 50e, International Album, witt i 
spaces for every stamp issued, board cover, $1.50, cloth, 
$2.50; also, on heavy pus styles of binding; 
from $5 to $20. APPROVAL Su s phe to responsible 
parties. AGENTS wanted ev erywhere, Our packets can- 
Bet, be | ay in ¢ aality o or Prine. Circulars sent free. 
Scott Stamp & Co., L’d, 721 Broadway, N. Y 













BEST we ever issued, con 





— &s SEEDS 


<S FRUIT=*ORNAMENTAL TREES GRAPE VINES 


ANYTHING IN THE NURS 
eae valuable FREE Catalogue, the 
containing the Rarest New and 


Choicest Old, THE STORRS & HARRISON. co. PAINESUILLE, OHIO. 


ROSES — 
VEEDO PLANTS 


NURSERY LINE, without first writing 
|zaea LAR Re oe hones 



















CEOS (rameter A 

Pall Mall Electric 
Association, London.| 
“Da: ScormssBtectric 


CRIMPER AND CURLER. 


By its aid the hair, beard or moustache can be curled any desired style in from one to two minutes. 
For ladies it produces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti Bang, 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose an 


“fluffy” p Be 
curled for the day in a few seconds, Ly vo 


Gentlemen’s moustaches and 
‘A beautiful article: handle o 4 rtnic 


other part nickel-plated. 


The finest hype Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Brist 


and sent on tria tpaid, on receipt of price, 50 cts., or both for $1. Y may be returned if not satisfact 








EL ECTRIC CORSET . BRUSHES, BEL’ &c. No risk, quick Sales. GEO. A. SCOTT, 312 Broadway. New 





Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


” the “Montague Curl,” and any other form desired 
beards 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 








les -— out in use. Each of above articles gu: aranteed 
ory. Canvassing mts wanted for Dr. SCOTT'S 
York. Sold at at Drag and Fancy Stores. Mention paper. 























